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| ging mania, a host of God's people seem to be grasping 
: | at something, they know not what. 

Teaus.—The Work is issued every Saturday in both | Satan has ever been ready te chain down the influence 
the pamphlet and news-paper forms. The pamphlet of thechurch. He has ever been ready to sow the seed 
ig paged and folded for binding; making sixteen Of confusion, sedition and contention, and in this he has 
form 18 P 992 ; with an in- | b¢e@ remarkably successful. He bas caused brother to 
, large octavo pages, or Oude pages in @ year, W . contend with brother; the bigoted sectarian he has armed 
Was de. dex at the close; and as hitherto, it ia exclusively reli- /with many a poisonous and deadly shaft; old measures 


Cer, 








Dker, of gious. It is suited to the wishes of those who have the and new measures, old school and new school, have 
the Ise volumes, and who may wish to preserve a uniform been his favorite terms, till he himself is almost dis- 
by teri. +s of the k: and also of those who, while they ‘gusted with them. Many of our most able men have 
Chere) ies * secular intelli wish for oneex- C@ught his watch-word—*disunion,” “separation,” or 
N10 be have other papers pt cenwipt inte)ligenss, “final subversion,” and have trumpeted it throngh the 
ssing of elusively religious for Sabbath reading. The news-pa- jand, But these evils are comparatively trivial, when 
Pemer's per form contains one page of additional space, which | yiewed in connection with the one under consideration. 
R, is filled with a condensed summary of all the po- ' All the Lindrances with which the church has had oe 
fl F ; ing. Itisde- tend, have been removed, and her way has been upw 
fr litical ant eseylas papelligence worth eum g : Ptirat ‘and onward—her course has been brighter and brighter ; 
rye 2 signed especially to accommodate such families as ‘but now she has come to a stand—a sea of wrath is be- 
nem inconvenient to take more than one Paper; and yet Who ‘fre her and on either side—the enemy is in the,rear—con- 
late feel an interest, as they should, in whatever concerns the fysion in her ranks, and where is the Moses to lead fur- 
A on Christian and Patriot. Subscribers have the privilege of | ward the hest of God’s elect? _ 
° Tee This snare has been laid with all the cunning and sa- 
| taking which form they please. ; : ; - 
aly To ci ‘hers, delivered, $2 50,—To mail sub- 's@city of the ** deceiver of souls,” as probably one of the 
to city subseri TS 54 if Dla he. | and most successful means to entrap the church ; 
an scribers, $2 in advance; $2 50 if not paid in six months. ' ond what true friend of Zion does not tremble in view of 
a Agents who are accountable for six or more copies, Will the result? Although we may be sure that ‘God Will 
ihe le allowed one copy gratis, or a commission of ten per bring off as conquerors, yea more than conquerors,” 
Joho- cent. Clergymen, Post Masters, and uthersto whom the all that are truly his, yet who is not pained to see Chris- 
ane ted to act as Agents, to whom ‘iansduped ai led about over hedges and into — 
ie "ii ory RASS ; * ind . and thus their progress toward heaven is greatly retar- 
Bs such commission shall be allowed, as in their judgment aed. 
neal will be a liberal remuneration for their set vices. | What makes it doubly dangerous is, that satan does 
esp. —————— ——— =n pursue this scheine by * going about like a roaring li- 
RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCER. on,” but he has so completely hiden this snare from our 
. a a = view, by its being interwoven into our very nature—that 
by NEW-HAVEN, NOVEMBER 19, 1836. — __ ' we are rather allured into it unconsciously, than other- 
ee eT Te ~ Wise. Itis the syren song that is listened to with delight, 
For the Intelligencer. 41) pertbetty charmed, we fall into the hands of the de- 
Moxey Specutations aMone CHRISTIANS. ae te NE at and -, penne Beha 
“= , : ' Master, ** not slot in business,” has 80 @ y 
all, — making or ie history of the chasete = passe ‘ ‘perverted, that it serves rather as a salve to the con- 
a things of meres anere = a Oy When was (Science, than a stlennint to be diligent and active in ey- 
Van : 14 ery word and work. 
the time, that all the friends of the Redeemer were so : . : 
gate anxious to become rich? When the time that they were “rhe = pete are add e ‘id this aa how perf 
, sat : question, * would you have me give up 
so quietly and swifily drifting down on the tide of luxury wetter my 4A 
ee and affivence 1. Whahas not witnessed the increase of the |"Y Property to benevolent purposes?” “Am I not re- 
money-making fever forthe last two years, until now the ~— teen for a Gd = ey”. —_— 
a whole body of the church seems to be laboring under a tre- up something tin de of aced, who will Hom 
mendous excitement, caused by the influence of riches ! ~ when and infirm?” The  aeciete at ieee 
“4 end similar ions, is inculcated by the perversion of 
very 
fullowing, pt 
79 trusteth to his riches shall fall.” “* Lay not up for 
al selves treasures on earth," ~ ‘There is that msketh higa- 
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your life, &c.” “Shall he not much more clothe you, 
O ye of little faith?” 
Christians are apt to forget. that they are not their own, 
but bought with a pricesand therefore act asthough they 
had a work to perform, from God's business. How 
often do we hear tien speak of their property, my riches, 
my bus shen in fact the earth is the Lord’s aud the 
fullness ." Truly we are required to be diligent 
in business, but it is to subserve the interest of Christ's 
kingdom onearth. Ged has prospered his people by giv- 
ing them riches, not that ibs may be happy, but that 
they may evangelize the world. 
While Christians have been taught, that it is not daty 

to give up all their property in common, they have run 
’ into the other extreme, and tabored with vw zeal worthy of 
a better cause. We cannot be too diligent in serving the 
Lord, or two active in our business if we make it a part 
of our religion. If our object is to do good with our mon- 
ey, the more we possess, the better. Nothing is more 
easy to believe, than that we are doing our duty, while 


substance, in great abundance, for the spread a a> 
: Ne ay 
Usually, if they take atty interest in the chur, , 
are fou " g about measures and Seda. 
afraid of excitement—even when they are labor,, ~ 
a continual exeitememt, almost bordering on f; z 
become rich. Can such men pray? can the ms 
holiness? No!—their bearts are on the 
where the heart is, there will be the treasure ais, 
Again: a money speculator isa Sabbath breaks 
not in word and in action, he is in thought. }}j Pil 
and his merchandise fill his’ mind continually. we 
we reflect for a moment that many of the inost y ~ 
church-members draw a large share of the stock ina? 
rail-roads, stages, canal boats, steam-boats, &c,. uy - 
not be mistaken on this point. The Sabbath—;j, - . 
foundation of our moral and political existence, ine 
forgotten by thousands of professed Christians. ‘7... 
through our western States and we shall be cua, ieee 
the fact. ‘The Sabbath is not regarded by the thouses ‘ 


Nite 
y IDCTeage > 
World, r- 





laying new plans of speculation to become rich, if now 
and then we give a small portion of what we possess to | 
charitable institutions. We lose sight ef the object God | 
has in view in blessing us with ri hes, and turn the bless- 
ing into a curse. 

Doubtless it is in compliance with the spirit of the gos- 
pel, to become rich if we can, by adding so much tw the 
world; bat who, actingunder the influence of this fever of 
speculation, ever thought of benekting the world by be- 
coming rich? His motto is, to keep what be has got and 
to get what he can, by any means whatever. He is 
ready to make any journey, however laborious and toil- 
some,—nothing, however di will be left undone, if 
by it he is likely to increase in wealth, He regards not 
the scoffs and sneers of the world ; (by the way, who ev- 
er heard those denounced as fanatical or as beside them- 
selves, who are striving to become.rich ?) but with an in- 
creasing, unbounded and almost uacontrollable desire for 
the things of this world, be presses his way onward, dis- 
regarding the many ithpediments, he surmounts every 
difficulty, till soon he finds himself, a professed follower 
of Him who became poor and of no reputation for our 
sakes, and with all staggering under his wealth, and with 
his locks shorn and bonors literally bound by his chains 
of pe and silver. 

hat this money speculation is contrary (othe spirit of 
Christianity and a great bindrance to the spread of the 
gospel throughout the world, who does not readily per 
ceive? [t would seem that no argument is pecessary to 
prove this, but there are many so blinded with the love 
of riches—so entirely welded to this world, that an axi- 
om to them is some mysticism, aud. argument is almost 
weeless, unless it come in thunder-tones from the discharge 
of a well regulated public opimion. ‘This they must aad 


of emigrants pouring like a to the “far wes.". 
Chrisuaus may be seen pressing their way onwan! via 
the multitude. They have ceased to become a bricly al 
shining light, and are pioneers in the great and hazey, 
ous projects of the day. ITustead of regarding the s.. 
bath as holy time—a day which is peculiarly calcula. 
ifobserved, to conduce to the.r growth in grace and ihe 
knowledge of the truth; they are either perfor ming at 
journey, or planning some scheme to add to their wea\y, 
and their minds are like fools eyes, wandering over the 
world. 

_ The money speculator gives the wicked an oppor. 
nity to speak reproachfully of the cause of Christ. By 
annihilating’ the distinction between the Church and 
world, he, to a great degree, destroys the motive whic 
would otherwise lead the sinner to repentance. 
Again: the professor of religion, who is deeply es 
gaged in money speculation, is a dishonest man; pe i: 
the sense which the world understand it, but, if his me 
tives, his intentions, his aims, bopes and desires, are r- 
rho as God regards them, he will be found to be f& 
rom being an honest man. 

The love of the world is the great motive by whic 
his life is governed. He does not so much as thiok « 


doing to others as he would haye them do to him. fs 
own interest, and thatalone,isregarded. Although Gol, 


inten thousand ways, may call upon him for that wit 
which he was entrusted, he withholds it, and feels that: 
is his own- Isnot this robing God? _ Is it not employwe 


that for othe: purposes, which God designed should » 


used for the promotion of his,honor in the world! 

Does he not rob the and needy? Is he nm 4 
‘* debtor both to the Greek and to the Barbarian,” and ‘oe 
he not refuse to pay them their fair and honest demands! 





will hear, aud by it they will be intluenced. But public 

inion is wrong on this subject, and how shall it be reg- 
ahated ? Will mén not listen to the voice of common 
sense? Will they not apply the Saviour’s rule to this, 
as Well as to every thing else, * the tree is known by its 


is not released from paying it. 
then world raising their imploring voice, “help o ¥* 
pete i 


Will he say that this\debt is not called for! If nt, be 
Butis not che whole hes- 


In vain do such men attempt to make us 
ieve, that they are making investments of property—" 


foit?” If we will but for a momentcontemplate the 
‘evils the natural result of money speculation, we shall, 
T think, be convinced of its great impropriety and wick- 
edness. 4 * . . . . 
The influence On ourselves as Christians is highly in- 
jurious and even destructive. By it his influence as a 
Christian is completely paralyzed. The money specu- 
lator has no heart to pray. The love of money has 
caused the heart to become callous and unteeling. Their 
‘Silver and gold has ec from their view every object 
of prayer. Theirtime is oecupied by something of great- 
er moment. Their barns are to be enlarged, investments 
are to be made; some large 
somet is to'be done to ipcresse their wealth, that 
— may do something for charitable purposes by and 
y: 


ming new schemes to become rich, thatthey may be able 
to give moré at some future day. Money is the roo ® 
all evil; it is a canker in the heart which preys 00 “ 
very principle of vital liness. Hence those who b- 
come the most en in the world, are the less willisz 








bargain is to be closed, or 


to hear and obey the calls for help from ‘the poor aad 


n i. ' 

rie money-speculating Christian is never found pr 
pooting ey ives Wf oe n. He se harassed a! 
lex u i of a guilty conscience, 
the desire for gain is predominant. SHe never thinks of 
ing out into the highways and hedges to invite me®® 
TS nartidge supp. He loves to live at ease, drink 


He would de 





But who ever heard of such men giving of their 
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Of the a. ——~ > praying all night, as his Saviour did, for 

daia the ae yy = kis seatanph parlor, much less on | 
ITCH, the, a dying mountain. He could notsecure the smiles and far io their approximations to it, 
Dg fay) vleak of afoolish and wicked world, by mingling with ‘of the earth; and 
"Ng Und applause spirit. He could not obey what he considers | shipwreck, the 
frenay, » on we ot the requisition, ** live in peace with all board, as other 
DCTease is acy? "taking a bold and fearless stand against sin. ' up again when the storm is over. 
atid, ax ad Tie and desirous to live at ease in Zivn, that he 
80. He one a ‘worthy aad good man” although he 
~ ~ ~ declare, ** wo unto you when men shall speak 

farm ” 

a yar Sa fuund in his closet —in the social circle— quaintly observed 

- the sanetuary, only tosleep, and gaze; but he lives in 

Ue anting-reom—matuaring plans for making money, 


a voting his shining dust. : , 
hose who are weeping over the desolations of Zion, or 
those hose who-are laboring to force back the tide of 
sath which is fast rolling in upon us ;—but in the oppo- 
a pee speculation is directly opposed to the 
epic of the gospel. Christ recognizes none of his fol- 
lowers as rich men, but “ he hath chosen the poo~ of this 
world rich in faith and heirs of the kingdom which he has 
promised to them that love him.” His command is, to 
him who would be his follower, to go and sell ai that he 
has and give to the poor. He gives but little encourage- 
ment to the rich man when he tells him, “that a rich 
man shall hardly enter into the kingdom «f heaven.” His 
command to his followers is, ‘* Lay not up for yourselves 
treasares on earth” —** Take no thought for the morrow”’ 
—Seek not what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink, 
neither be ye of a doubtful mind, for ali these things do 
the nations of the world seek after.” Christ ever labor- 
ed to show his followers that they were not of this world, 
but prayed that they might be kept from the evil thereof. 
It is evident from the whole tenor of the gospel, that 
if we are Christians, “old things are dune away and be- 
hold all things have become new ;” “ Two cannot walk 
together except they be agreed ;" ‘* What fellowship hath 
light with — ?” But the Christian who is laying 
plans to become rich is in no respect, save his profession 
different from the world. If he is to be weighed by the 
Apostles balance of truth, “* Pure and undefiled religion 
before God and the Father is this; to visit the fatherless 
and widows in their affliction, and to keep himself un- 
spotted from the world,” he will surely be found wanting. 
Ur if he ia to. take Christ for his example, “ who for our 
sakes became that we through his poverty might be- 
come rich,” and ** who made himself of no reputation,” 


or counting 








trade with religion. Inthe voyage of life, they profess to 
be in-search of heaven, but take care pot to venture so 


So entirely are the most of mankind taken up with 
this visible w-rld, that if there should come to them the 
assurance that there exists no other world, they would not 
have to modify their plans, or alter their pursuits at all, 
to conform them to the new information. 





OsITUARY. 


Died at Weathersfield, Oct. 26, Miss Julia Stillman, 
aged 39—daughter of Maj. Joseph Stillman. She had 
_ been a professor of religion for many years ; and the bless- 
(ed Gospel. which is the wisdom and power of God to the 
salvation of the soul, through faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and brings life and immortality to light—her 
faith and confidence in, and love to Jesus Chirist, as her 
righteousness and strength, were her consolation, hope, 
and joy during a long protracted illness, sustained her in 
the last conflict, and caused hér to triumph in her Re- 
deemer over death and the grave. 

About two years since it pleased her heavenly Father 
to bring her to the borders of the other world, and to give 
her a view, like Moses, of the promised land. Anticipa- 
ting soon to pass over Jordon and enter the heavenly Ca- 
naan, she seemed to bid farewell to all earthly scenes, as 
if about to enter intoa brighter and better world ; but God's 
Ways are not as ours, not bis thoughts as our thoughts. 
He designed to bring her back to mingle again with the 
world, and try her faith and patience still longer. This 
was a great trial indeed, to come down from the monnt 
of joyful anticipation of the rest of Heaven, into this dark 
world of sin and wretchedness; but as it was the will of 
her heavenly Father, she was enabled to feel and say— 
‘Father, not my will but thine be done—Father glorify 
‘thyself.’ Still, with the impression that her continuance 








he will find that he has not takev even the first step to- | here would be short, she lived for another and a better 















aa wafd heaven. ; world. ‘Y’o add ail she said and wrote, in relation to her 

does How few of the professed friends of Christ remember own exercise and experience, during her ilgrimage ; and 

ds ry ote ai oneceet OF, yin gh air ig oa things the Aearees she felt = the Retoomes al ingdom, wee 

t, he of tus World. all would ice e tore * make this notice too long. wi rely give an ex 

hea- at influence would the caer en mecha l ~ ' from her writing, which will show the pe state of hey 

‘ would be as terrible as an army with banners. nthe | mind. 

ma shout of victory would be = throughout all her ranks. Lie May 26, 1836.—Have passed a restless night from 

for. She would be a bright and shining light to the whole incessant coughing—feel constantly admoaished of the 

able earth. The will of the Lord would soon be done on = | certainty of my speedy disselution ; how vain do I find it 

x ol mt rary in heaven; the preg the Nan Renesas to look to earthly —_ ed ae for fone At 

the waited on every breeze thousands, w times my mind is cloude sadde at the p 

be- raging to allay their thirst for gold. The latter day glo- | of s pos closing my eyes, on ail that is so bright and 

Bg ry would soon be ushered in, whea the saints should go | peautiful around me,—but this is when faith is weak and 

and forth and yt ponies of the earth, and reigo a thou- | ynieliet prevails ; the first and prevaling desire of m 
poh eee hat an encouraging thought that one xd ‘heart is—‘thy will be done.’ * ather, glorify thyself” 

10 ans will learn to give up the world, and leara that | wh;tever becomes of me. This morning very we k—I 

and important lesson which — so difficult to under- knelt at the = pat bey and spread out all my, trou 

but sand.—* that it is more to give than to receive,” | and entreated to be kept from every impatient thought 

of —and go forth into the fields which are ripe for the bar- or murmuring word ; do with me as thou wilt, was 

3 to vest, with the commission of heaven, * Go ye into all the ess, gon pwr save me for thy name's sake, J 

nk world and preach mem every creature, aud trust- | soy] was then filled with sweet peace—my mercies arose 

»- ing to God for support and-suecor, reap an abundant har- | jixe mountnins— Ublenned Got ix, ganda. shesieenese- 

ith bb aaa J + view S- | I could rise from my bed, and about the 

Ars wes vine. hee _— {this was a great mercy,—and though weak and dey 

been said that men carry on a kind of coasting | ing, God is good—my Saviour is faithful. I had P| 
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view of his perfection, that I exclaimed, * Lord I will go; sion—that when his spirit wa its fi; 
with thee to prison and to death—any where to be with the tenement of oar, with ae — its fj 
He lay in the grave I can cheer-| he said, ‘I see Heaven o 
fully follow him there,’—assured that he is risen and as-/ she, also, with her eyes directed up to Hea, and 
y—s0 this dust of mine will be raised in| said and done all she had to do, exclaimed ‘Cer hay, 

glory, and I shall be satisfied when I awake in his like-| Jesus, come quickly, and receive my s ‘i ome, 
I exclaimed, ‘Thanks be to God who giveth us| asleep without a struggle or a groan P c nd : 
, ay 


my blessed Saviour. 
cended on high 


up to He 
0 
ned ; come Lord Jem 


* Lan 
She fey 


the victory;’ as I arose from my knees my thoughts/ Message she has left for others, be accom panied | 


sweetly rested on the scripture -‘ for this is the vict 
that overcometh the world, even your faith.’ 


crease my faith. 
pathy for those who are strangers to these heavenly con 


ory | Hol irit, and have the same h me 
: : Lord, in- pen Aes and salvation. nee FOU in tay 
My heart is touched with tender sym- 


Let the grossest infidel or the most hardened sinne 
present on such anoccasion, and witness such a er 


solations ; how can they support disease and death, with- | hanpy death; they must---they would be constraint 
w 


out an Almighty arm to lean upon. 
toa sense of their wretched condition.’ 


Lord, awaken them say, * Let me die the death of the Righteous, and let my 


last end be like his.’---Conn. Observer. 


As it might be expected from her strong and aflection- ve 


ate faith, and confidence in her Redeemer, her departure 
it was a 


out of the world was peaceful and happy. 
scene most solemn, affecting and joyful. 1 was a privi- 
lege to be prosent to witness the triumph of redeeming 
love, and mercy, and dying grace imparted in the time 
of need; to see Heaven begun inthe soul of the Chris- 
tian, in the full exercise of reason, waiting for the call to 
pass over Jordan into everlasting rest. As death ap- 
proached, her faith grew strong—her prospects cleared 
and brightened, and she requested her sister to sing, ‘ Je- 
sus lover of my soul;’ after which she said, ‘ Is this death 
60 easy !” hen asked by a friend if the Saviour was 
precious, she replied, *Oh yes.’ It was remarked by a 
friend, ‘ The wages of sin is death, and the sting of death 
is sin.’ She replied, ‘ The blood of Jesus Christ has ta- 
ken away, and cleanses from all sin.’ ‘ Sin,’ said she, 
‘what has thou done—®murdered God's Eternal Son.’ 
As she was passing along the valley of death, it was re- 
marked by her friend, ‘The Lord Jesus Christ has past 
the dark valley before you, and you need fear no evil.’ 
* Oh,’ said she, with her hands raised to heaven— it is 
all light. ‘There is no darkness at all—‘ Jesus my all 
to heaven has —He whom I fix my hopes upon,’ 
&c. ‘Oh how gently does he let me down to the grave : 
can this be death? Angels are praising God—I long to 
be there. Why does he tarry? Why are his charriot 
wheels so long in coming? ‘Cease fond nature, cease 
thy strife, And let me languish ivto life.’ * Oh the pain, 
the bliss of dying.’ ‘Repeat,’ said she, ‘ Vital spark 
of heavenly flame’—and immediately rehearsed herself 
—‘ Hark! they whisper—angels say. Sister Spirit, come 
away.’ A friend remarked that every christian grace 
must be kept in exercise; the grace of patience to wait 
God’stime. ‘O yes,’ said she, * but I longto be with Je- 
sus, and tobe at rest’—and then ina rapture exclaimed, 
with uplified hands—* Or the faitistulness of God in per- 
forming his promises.’ Again she asked, * Can this be 
Zeath?’ And then in view of the faithfulness of her Re- 


Weep not for me, my friends, weep nor 
As if it were a hapless lot 
To stand with wings unfurl’d 
Just starting for that heavenly world, 
Where woe’s forgot. 


I grieve to leave my friends behind, 
For I have ever known them kind, 
In past, departed, hours ; 

But shall I not in heaven’s bow ers 

True friendship find ? 


*Tis time to rend apart the chain, 
That binds te scenes so sad and vain 
As here afflict our eyes. 
No sorrow dwells beyond the skies, 
No tears, no pain. 
Let those who love me, rise and dare 
To spurn the world, and seek me there, 
n that bright land of rest; 
And with the good, the pure, the blest, 
In bliss to share. 
Historians say that when the clouds blacken and |ov- 
er, and the winds and storms arise to a fearful extent, the 
Eagle weighs with instinctive precision, its ability 
withstand their force without injury. If the storm bid 
fair to rage with too great force, the Eagle would fiap its 
broad wings and soar above them; and from its proud 2 
titude looks down with serenity and composure on the é 
vastation below, Christians should imitate the noble Ex- 
gle. When bickerings and strife arise in the Chareh « 
in society—whon hostilities are waxing hotter and heuer 
—when the storms of civil or religious discords rise big 
er and higher, and the wrath of God thunders in his Prov- 
idence, into the ears of his provocators, then they should, 
on the pinions of their faith, rise above the world. Oh that 
Christians would learn to emulate the Eagle, and provt- 





deemer ‘* thus sustaining her ia-her last moments, she 
most affectionately addressed those around her dying bed, | 
with an emphasis which cannot easily be forgotten —* Be | 
Taithful—do you pray for me now? are you lifting up| 

our hearts to God that I may be wholly purified! Oh, | 


ly, through the influence of the Divine Spirit, trample th 
world beneath theit feet. 





Benevouence or Jesus Cunaist. 
Jesus Christ came into the world as the embodied love 


ve for eternity; let the workd go; live »0 as to glorify | of God. He came and stood before the world with‘ 


God.’ She spoke of a female praying society of whic 
she had been a member. 
meetings.’ 
one absent, she expre 
ealling u 


aTeli them to renew their | the heirs ofall its we 
To an impenitent relative, and respecting ‘the character of God, that every human being should ‘ee! 
ssed deep feeling for their souls, it to be looking on himself, ; 

n all-around her dying bed to be faithful to on himself. 


‘hoarded love of eternity in his heart, offering to make 


. He so unveiled and presenie! 


aspect of benigaity 


casting an 
“ He pleased not himself.” He did poth- 


them. ‘T'o her aged father and mother she said, * You ing for himself; whatever he did was for the piven’ 
will not be long after me; be faithful; live tothe glory of ofman. Selfishness stood ebashed in his presence. * 


God, and forgive every thing which you have seen, that 
has been wrong in me.’ 


faithful. 


went about doing 
She left a message for many of pressly 
her relatives and friends, the import of which was, to be the distinct and 

| and of making its soul an offeri 
It was remarked to her by a friend, that when she got cross, and presented to the 


good.” He assumed our nature 
moot sles be able to suffer in our stead 


a prodigy of mercy ¢ 


to heaven, she would meet a relation, who died many } which this is the only solution, that “he so loved Us 


ears and a message 
Shveiighv'the influence of the Holy Spirit, of her conver: took our place in 


from whom was a means, “ While we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” 


universe, absorbed our interes 
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opened his ed. 
are oie Tid, be thought of the world. He loved 
man 38 te come and stood as the center of attraction to 
oo beings scattered and dissipated by the repulsive 


a race by the power of the 
lfishness. He proposed by po 
ae <— all men unto him.” is heart had room 


cross 10 hole race ; and, openiag his arms, he invited all 


ee him. The whole of his course was a his- 
Sinner, by aad of pure and disiaterested benevolence ; one continued 
| Peacefy) Wy condescension ; a vast and wabreken descent from 
strained 1p - heights of heaven to the furm of a servant, the life of 
nd ler my ” out outcast, the death of a malefactor, His character 


ness—a study of the universe ; it is the 
7 Ne dd og 1 of infinite amiableness, seeking te 
.- e and enamor the heart ef a selfish world. The 
wah having lost the original idea of ness and sunk 
‘nto a state of universal selfishness, his character was 
calculated and formed on the priociple of a laborious en- 
deavor to recall the departed spirit of benevoleuce—to 
baptize itafresh ia the element of love. 





For the Intelligencer. 
Homan Resronsremuty. 


Great consequences flow from human action. They 
affect the interests of men individually and socially, 
throughout ceaseless duration. For such consequences, 
some being must be responsible, b which is meant, ** the 
being answerable.” It is perfectly obvious that only one’ 
of two bein od and Man—can be respensible. If 
man is, Ged canaet be. 

To prove that man is responsible for the consequences 
of hisown conduct, let us consider his actual condition :— 
and that, in three respects—as an intelligent voluntary 
being,—as a moral being,—and as a subject of God's 
Moral Gevernment. 

In the first place, let him be viewed as an intelligent 
voluntary being. Zhus constituted, he has the perfect 

wer of pursuing either of two oppesite courses of con- 
uct—accerding to free choice,—the power co ently, 

of determining the results. His int-(ligence, enables him 
to see what will conduce to his physical happiness, or 
misery. If, therefore,he is idle, or a prodigal,a drunkard, 
ora glutton, and experiences the invariable evils conse- 
quent upon such conduct, he knews that he could have 
avoided either, er all of these evils, by his ewa act of free 
voluntary determination. Knowing the consequences, 
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the entire burden of self-dissatisfaction and self-reproach ; 
—for the results he feels that he alone is responsible. 

In the aext place, Let man be contemplated as a moral 
being. As such a being, he possesses a conscienci, by 
which he is cendered capable of distinguishing between 
right and wrong. His intelligent nature qualifies him to 
perceive the tendencies of actions, and conscience to per- 
ceive their moral quality. With intelligence and <) se 
tariness alone, we fouad that he reproached himself for his 
Jolly, in unnecessarily bringing upon himself natural evil : 
with this third suas ‘e of his constitution, he feels gualt 
for pursuing, evew the same conduct already alluded to. 
Knowing the consequences, and capable of avoiding them, 
he feels self-condemnation for not having avoided them, 
and perferimed the opposite action. 

Not ouly is ke stung with remorse for past misdeeds ; 
but, as his intelligence enables him to foresec evil results, 
he can decide previously to acting, on the morality of fu- 
ture action. If, in contemplation, she sees that he can be 
mure happy by a life of intellectual pursuits, tt an by one 
devoted to the gratification of the passions and the appe- 
tites, he feels that he would be guilty, should he adep: the 
latter mode of life; far he is obligated to do that, which 
will promote his ow. perfiction, incharacter, and in hap 
piness. 

Hitherto, man has been considered as an individual, 
and been found to be responsible for the consequences of 
his conduct as they respect h mself simply :—but, he is 
a member of soci.ty, the weal or woe of which depends 
on individual action. The consequences of his moral ac- 
tions affect others beside himself. Spendthrifts and 
drunkards, ruin famities and neighbor s. Public det- 
riment, results from the unfaithfulness of the magistrate. 
Whatever be the relations of life, or the associations of 
men, the consequences of the virtuous or vicious conduct 
of one, are felt by others, in their blessing influence, or 
withering curse. The evils of vicious conduct, would not 
have been endured, had not this individual conducted 
improperly. Thishe knows, He,therefore,feels remorse 
of conscience, for voluntarily and knowingly sacrificing 
the well-being of others, when he might have vontributed 
to their happiness. T'o a being, therefore, like man, pos- 
sessed of intellect, conscience, and will, self-annthilation, 
or sel f-responsibility, is the only alternative. 

¢ Row ceme to consider man, as under the moral 
Government of Ged. 

We have already seen, that man’s intellectual and mo- 
ral constitution is such, that the only conclusion is, that 
he is responsible. Now he is to be viewed in a new as- 
pect. He not only sustains to God the relation of crea- 





and being capable of choosing and pursuing the opposite 
conduct, which he knew would result in his happiness, he | 
knows and feels, that all his calamities are of his own 





nad procuring; that ‘this ewn acts and doings, and not these of | 


the another, are the only sources of regret ; that himselfalone 
i» responsible. In such circumstances, when the being 
js not compelled by physical foree, however strong the 
t mptotion may be, men do in fact always reproach them- | 
ve selves, and not another. They feel that the action was 
entirely their awn, aod that they could have performed 
that which would have preserved health and soundness. 
And the single consciousness, that his own intelligent vol- 
untary agency, isthe determining agency. dooms the 
mind to an unqualified sense of a responsibility all its own. 
If they suffer ey cannot, they do not, censure others, 
themselves, This, is universal experience. The 
same is true with re 
natural results of 
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ture, but also that ofa subject of moral Government. Of this 

latter propesition, what has already been said is sufflcient 

proof. ones we find him,—irrespective of any thought 

of God his Maker,—is such, in intellectual and moral 
ing, as to evince, self-responsibility. 

Now, add the on fe that God has conslituted him, 
just sucha b ing:—and it is conclusive proof that Ged 
made him thus,—to fit him to be a subject, of moral Gov- 
ernment. That, by such a nature, he is fitted for moral 
Government, all must admit, or pronounce the world, 
a world of maniacs. For, what is the Government of 
the family, or of the State, but a moral Government ? 
And if man is not fitted, in kis very aature, to be a sub- 
ject of such a government, what does their establishment 
evince, but folly and madness! Laws might as well be 
made for avimals, or for the trees of the forest, as for man. 
But the factis undeniable. With intellect and conscience, 


jhe can be understandingly addressed by motives, be influ- 


greed ba fan oemberity law, and be made the subject of 

equitable punishment, in case of its violation. Actually 

knowing what conduct he ought to pursue with respect to 

family and State Governments—what will conduce to the 
of others—and being capable of feeling gwit, if he 
not thus act, he is just y held 









nal of conscience and the common sense of 9 world, for 
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the appropriate legal results of obedience, or oe el 


ence tolaw. It is on the ground of such qualifications to 
be governed, and the necessity of man’s existence in so- 
cieey—to the greatest good of the whole, that society és 
formed, that human government is instituted, and that 
laws are made and executed. 

But man, is not only fitted for human, but also for Di- 
vine, Moral Government. He is, in fact, just such a be- 
ing as we should suppose, ‘‘a priori,” that God toould 
create,—designing him to sustain moral relations—to ex- 
ist in the society of intelligent voluntary beings like him- 
self, and to be the subject of law. No other system of 
things can be conceived to compare with such a system, 
as the means of good :—~a system of intelligent and vol- 
untary producers of good, with God as their King,—di- 
recting and influencing all, to its complete consumma- 
tion. We infer, then, that God actually designed him for 
moral government :—if so, we might rationally conclude, 
that He has effected his dsign, and placed him under, a 
Moral Government. Such is bis actual condition. 

This is shown from the fact, that he is under Auman 
moral government :—because, such government being 
more conducive, than its non-existence would be, to the 
happiness of man, is accordant with the Divine Fill, and 
is, by consequence, His institution. 

Another proof, is the universal sense of guilt for wrong 
action peer he must be regarded as the expression of 
God's will—that men should always do right, and never 
do wrong ;—proof, as decisive that God has given man 
a law or rule of action, as had He uttered it from His 
throne. 

Add to this another—God's Providential dealings with 
men :—dealings, which tend to restore them to favor, 
and which would invariably result in such a teconcilia- 
tion, were not these tendencies prevented, from their ap- 

ropriate results, by Anown counteraction—a fact which 
a evinces, the more conclusively, the tendencies them- 
selves. 

In short, the whole treatment, of which man is the 
subjeci, confirms our position. ‘The system of moral dis- 
ciptine, actually adopted, and so obviously fitted to se- 
cure and establish man’s moral perfection, and the man 
ner in which and evil are distributed, bespeaking 
not a world of retribution, but of probation—are specific 
instances ; in which, no principle of equity is even plau- 
sibly violated—the only supposable violation being that of 
treating all better than they deserve; a fact which is 
unavoidable, in a probation of mercy to sinners. Such 
treatment can be accounted for only on the supposition, 
that God is actually administering over men a Moral 
Government. 





—— = ae {Now 

What an eralted being, then, is man! H,. ~~ 
more important and noble his rank, under thi, Pre, 
him, than under that which makes God responsiti. 
his actions, and him, a mere machine, or brnte 
by mechanical force, or physical impulse. On Preten 
scheme, men are themseltes actors— producing nee = 
finitely varied results that measure eternity ge eats 
siding Gol governing such ‘ntelligent self acti,» tyr. 
On the other, they are moved and controled by (,). 
mere material substances. t wast 

And what a wide difference between tha: vhewa 
cod, which represents Him as reigning over 4 ,,, 
creation, and accomplishing His high purposes th, 
the intelligent and voluntary and delighted activity 4 
beings, formed in His own image; and that, whict ,, 
hibits Him as the mere superintendent of the jay, .; 
matter, and acts of instinct! What magnificence * 
moral creation,—shining in the beauties of holiness. ~- 
beaming forth the glories of the Creator! What a dese 
were the universe without it! Can, then, any rations! 
man desire a change in the nature of the system yp, 
which he lives: a system which makes him an jney. 
gent voluntary producer of his own happiness, an, ,;, 
active blessed contributor to the happiness of others: , 
system, which makes him not a mere passive recipiens 
of animal sensation, but gives him the blessedness of 4, 
ing good—the blessedness of Christ—the blessednes ¥ 
God. 

No one can conceive of a better system—one more es. 
alted and exalting, both to God and man. Who, to ¢. 
cape responsibility, would consent to come down from 
this high elevation, descend from the theatre on which 
God and angels act, and leave the scenes and grandeur 
of eternity, to degrade himself to the level of animals 
moved by mere instinct, or physical force! Sooner fir, 
if he has self-esteem, tet him covet annihilation!! By, 
wish as he may, he can neither retreat into non-erister, 
nor change the vature and the condition of his being 
Under this system, the est conceivable, God has crea 
and placed him: such is his created actual condition. 
He cannot change it. God has ordained it in those high 
counsels that never change. Under it, therefore, he mus! 
abide, so long as 

“thonght. and life, and being last, 
Or immortality endures.” 


As he cannot annihilate, nor change, nor transfer his big) 
obligations, nothing but a cordial compliance with ten 
will secure to himself his highest pecans! blessedness, 
and the complacent smiles of that Infinite Being, whom 
all heaven adore and praise in ceaseless hallelujahs. 
He may thus perpetually rise in happiness, and |io- 








From these remarks, it appears that the inference, de- 
rived from man’s constitution, is sustained by fart. If, 
then, man is a subject of Law, he is necessarily placed | 
under responsibilities ; for, no government can exist, 
without these. God, therefore, in creating man, evi- | 
dently designed that he should be placed under a moral | 
system involving personal responsibilities,—in their na- | 
ture tremendous and solemn, as the vest interests con- 
sulted by such a system. 

As this is His design, He will surely not be defeated. 
He will carry on, dnt cut out this Aigh design, as the 
only one worthy of Himself, to its consummation. He 
will forever, hold men responsible for the consequences 
of their conduct, 

Throughout eternity, therefore, they must meet the 
reguits of their resposibility, on the principle of just retri- 


From the views presented, it is seen, not only, that 
God has placed man under a moral system involving 
high res ibilities; but also, that such is man’s nature, 


speaking t 
the cane truth, we trust it will not be deemed an vokird 


or, and glory: until he shall have far outstripped the pre- 
sent attainments and excellencies of the highest Archao- 
gel—tending still, by never-ending progress, towards 4 
absolute likeness of God Himself. , 





Opisions on SLAVERY. 


At a great Anti-Slavery meeting held at Bradiri, 
Eng. Sept. 6th, after deliberate discussion, it was unat- 
mously resolved to transmit to the citizens of free, repo” 
lican America, the following remonstrance. 


To such of the citizens of the United States of 
America as are now holding their fellow-creaturts 
in personal bondage and slavery : 

MEN avD een oe arn a we are oom 

Ameriea by man 3 descended same stock, 

he ohtee language, and, in general professing 


that er this system, he, by right conduct, can bless, act, or an officious interference, if with ity and earn 
at under this system y rian conduc ie ealjoct of 2° 


himself and others im ly: acting wickedly, he 





ruin and wretchedness on himself, and does what 
— to evnd blighting and mildew, over God's fair ere- 


estness, we Seana po — aha 
sla - e abhor , e shape, 
cetéhon daber every form ; and it has baen, and ebal be 
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any in breaking,to a great extent, 
afier 


a 
the Fetters a enadigh of humanity and justice, was suc- 


depressing recollection, that, in the United 
the nation from which we had reason to expect so | 
States, le, the same unhappy children of op- | 
iffereot an exampre, . : : 
ve» whose only Critte is the color of their skin, are 
sagen in cruel and ‘degrading bonds. 
“ rv lorable as slavery must be in every state, and in all | 
3 Dep stances, there are two things, which in the eyes of 
ey 5 and Britain in particular, give to this system 
al Buried States a peculiar character of enormity.— | 
in the cis, that a selermn declaration, in the face of the 
aad of the equal rights of all men to life and liberty,and | 
M+ ‘rsuit of happiness, forms the very basis of your | 
Oe ied, the superior liberty of which is the constant | 
‘biene of al! your writers, your orators, your poets, while | 
sixth part of your whole population is held ina condi- | 

r n of brutal degradation, as goods and chattels belonging | 
othe The other is, that while your efforts are se | 
teahely great in spreading the knowledge of Christianity | 
athome and abroad, you tolerate a system which vio- | 
lates, in the most flagrant manner, the essential principles | 
of the religion of Christ. 

Citizens of America ! we address you in sorrow, not in 
anger, when we say that this glaring inconsistency of 
yours does more te oy the cause of freedom in the 
wofld at large than all the efforts of despotism; that it 
fornishes a pretext and a plea to all who are hostile to the 
emancipation of the body orthe mind. “ Look,” is the 
taunt we frequently hear, “look at America, and see what 
her boasted free institutions have done. !” 

Professors of Christianity! you give to irreligion an in- 
crease of prejudice, and to infidelity one ef the most fer- 
midable objections te the religion which you profess. Can 
there, say they, be any realityin a religion, the principle 
and practice of whose most zealous p rs are so con- 
tradictory ? Or can that religion, asks the sceptic, be an 
emanation from a Being infinitely just and benevolent, 
the possession of which is compatible with a violation of 
every principle ofequity, and may coexist with the rath- 
less sacrifice of the dearest rights and best ae of 
others, to our own. selfishness? ‘ We also deeply deplore 
the almost uuiversal prejudice against people of color 
whichfexists among you, which is so wickedly ‘carried, 
even into the sanctuary of God. “Hath not the Almighty 
made of one blood all nations that dwell upon face of the 
earth?” 

While we deeply deplore the disastrous consequences 
of the present state of things, we feel cheered by the ex- 
ertions which are so generously made by a gallant and 
increasing band of devoted men, in the face of prejudice 
and persecution, to pul a stop tothis cryingevil. We 
cannot but regard them as the best friends to America, the 
real benefactors to their beloved country, and te the world 
atlarge. Allow us to intreat you to repress the force of 
passion and the power of prejudice, and to mect them in 
the field of fair discussion ; to permit, in your own hearts, 
the charities of our nature free play, and Christian princi- 
ple its full eperation ; te reduce te practice, in this case, 
that maxim ef our Lord—“ Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them;” and we 
are fully persuaded that you will feel convinced that jus- 
tice, humanity, consistency, religion, all unite in calling 
on a to prompt and immediate measures “‘to un- 
do the heavy burdens, to let the oppressed go free, and to 
break ic? eat 8 < 

at it my duty to expose the monstrous impiety 
not, only of the slave trade, but of slavery 
it is found; atid likewise to assert 


















in the British colonies; but the joy | 














= endeavor to abolish every species of ixjustice | ‘Those are men-stealers, who abduct, keep, sell, orbuy, 
? hardship from among ourselves. 


slaves or freemen. 


To steal a man, is the highest kind 


This torturing system has been pursued so far as to 
— the developement of the mental faculties. In 

irginia, to have been able to read, cost a black man his 
life. He demanded that the Africans should share the 
benefits promised by American liberty; and supported 
his demand by their own Bill of Rights. Where refuta- 
tion is impossible, all tyranaies resemble each other,— 
Asee Greeorir. 

Slavery is vindicated in print (1788) and defended in 
the House of Peers! Peor human reason, when wilt 
thou come te years ef discretion !—Hanwan More. 

Slavery is the full measure of pure, unmixed unsophis- 
ticated wickedness; and scorning all cempetition,or com - 
parison, it stands without a rival in the secure, undispu- 
ed poeesession af its detestable pre-eminence.—W1LBER- 
FORCE. ; 

If you have made a happy suave, you have made a 
degraded man —Epmunp Burke. 


Slavery isa mass, ua system of enormities, which in- 


controvertibly bids defiance to every regulation which 


ingenuity can devise, or power effect, but a total extinc- 
tion. Why ought slavery to be abolished? Because it 
is incurable injustice. —Wi1L11am Pitt 

With regard to a regulation of slavery, my detestation 
of its existence induces me'to know no such things as a 
regulation of robbery, and a vestriction of murder, Per- 
sonal freedom is a right, of which he who deprives a fel- 
low creature is absolutely criminal in so depriving him ; 
and which he who withholds is no less criminal {n with- 
holding. —Cuarves James Fox. 

It cannot be that either war or contract ean give any 
man such a property in another, as he has in his sheep 
and oxen. Much less is it possible that any child of man 
should ever be born aslave. If, therefore, you have any 
regard to justice, (to say nothing of mercy or the revealed 
will ef Ged,) give liberty to whom liberty is due—that is, 
toevery partaker of human nature.—Jonn Waser. 


If we may judge of the future by the past, within fifty 
ears fiom this time, it will be as et for a man to 
old a negro slave, as to be guilty of common robbery or 

theft.—Jonaraan Epwarps, Sept. 1791. 

Slavery is injustice, which no consideration of policy 

can extenuate.—-Bisnor Horszer. 


The Christian religion is opposed toslavery in its spirig 
and its principles; it classes men-stealers among murder 
ers of fathers and of mothers, and the most profane crimi- 
nals upon earth.—Bisnop Poarevs. 

No man is by nature the property of another. The 
rights of nature must be some way ited, before they 
can be justly taken away.—Samven Jonnson. 


Even the earth itself, which teems profusion under the 
cultivating hand of the free born laborer, shrinks into bar- 
renness from the contaminating sweat of a slave.—Mon- 
TESQUIEV. 


Slavery is a dominion and system of laws, the most 
merciless and t ical that ever were tolerated 
the face of the earth.—Pater. 


Of ail slaveholders under heaven, those of the Uni 
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States appear to me to be most reprehensible ; for man is 
never so truly odious as when he inflicts upon others that 
which he himself abominates.—Epwarp RusnTon to 


Gen. Washington. 


While I am indulging in my views of Ainerican pros- 
pects, and American liberty, it is mortifying to be told 
that in that very country a large portion of the people are 


slaves ! 
Lararetre. 
From Georgia's southern mountains— 
Potomac's either strand— 
Where Carolina’s fountains 
Roll down their golden sand— 
From many a lovely river— 
From many a sunny plain, 
They call us to deliver 
Their land from error’s chain. 


What though fair freedom’s breezes 
Blow softly o’er our land, 
Andeach one as he pleases, 
May worship with his band : 
And though with lavish kindness 
The gospel’s gifts are strown, 
The negro, in his blindness, 
Is left to grope alone. 


Shall we whose souls are lighted 

With wisdom fiom on high, 
Shall we to men benighted, 

The lamp of life deny ? 
Salvation, O salvation, 

The joyful sound proclaim, 
Till all in every station 

Shall learn Messiah's name. 


Ye masters, tell His story, 
And you, ye heralds, preach, 
And to the slave His glory, 
Letevery Christian teach,— 
Till from our ransomed nature, 
The chains of bondage fall, 
And Jesus only Master 
Shall freely reign o’er all. 


WHat MAKES THe pDirrerescre ! 


Col. Preston of South Carolina, lately made a visit to 
New England. Since his return to Columbia, the place 
df ‘his residence, he has been called on to make a speech 
fm favor of the Charleston and Cincinnati Rail-road. In 
the course of it he paid the following compliment to the 
industry of the people of New England. 


Massachusetts is perhaps the most flourishing of the 
Northern States. Yet of natural productions she exports 
but two articles—granite and ice. Absolutely nothing 
but rock and ice! Every thing else of her commerce, 
from which she derives so much, is artificial—the work 
of her own hands. 

All this is done in a region with a bleak climate and 
sterile soil, by the energy and intelligence of the le. 
Each man knows that the public goud is his individual 
advant The pumber of rail-roads and other modes 
of expeditio!s intercommunications, knitsthe whole coun- 
try into a closely compacted mass, through which the 
produetions of commerce and of the press, the comforts 
of life and the means of knowledge, are universally dif- 
fused; while the close intercourse of travel and business 
makes all men neighbors, and promotes a meron inter- 
est and common sympathy. in a community thus con- 
nected, a single Gash of thought pervades the whole 
land, almost as rapidly as thought itself can fly. The 
population becomes, as it were, a single set of muscles, 

‘by one heart, and directed by a common senso- 
rium. 


Such a state of things cannot always exist.— 


| dise. Our natural adv are among the 
‘| with which Providence has bl . ora 





| 








> co 
How different the condition of things in the pve 
Here the face of the country wears the aspect of ».. 
ture old age and decay. No improvement js pol, : 
on—nothing is done for posterity—no man thinks op. 
thing beyond the present moment. Our lands are he, 
ly tasked to their utmost capacity of production, any ae 
exhausted are abandoned the youthful Wes ‘i 
cause nature has been prodigal to us, we seem to thin. 
unnecessary to do any thing for ourselves. The tadean 
and skill that have converted the inclement and b,,,,. 
hills of New England into a garden, in the genia| lines 
and fertile soil of the South would create almost a 7 





















































essed mankind, but we |g, 
the spirit to enjoy and ngenne them. The rich or , 
beneath our feet, yet we dig not for it. The golden {n,, 
hangs from the bough, and we lift not our hands to garh., 
it. The cask of delicious liquor is before our eyes ,, 
we are too lazy even to broach it. In thinking, jn y,; 
ting, and in talking, we are equal to any people on th, 
face of the earth—but we do nothing but think, wri, 
and talk. 7 


Happy would it be for the South if they would serious. 
ly ask themselves, What makes the difference ; and set 
themselves to work to render the South another Ney 
England. 





RememBer THE Buessine or Peace. 


Blessings the most common are most liable to be fy. 
gotten or undervalued. Rarely do we bless God for ihe 
pure airor wholesome water ; but let either be tainted |ij. 
the atmosphere of Rome or the water of London, and the 
impurity preys upon the source of all our earthly enjoy. 
ments. Not one person in a thousand is wout to thank 
bis Creator every day for a set of well formed limbs, { 
power tosee and hear, and for the possession of a sound 
mind ; hut let one of his limbs be lost or crippled; let bis 
hearing or his vision utterly fail; let reason desert her 
throne, and leave hig a moping ideot or a raving mani- 
ac; then does every beholder perceive the vast impor- 
ance of what is rarely thought of enough to call forth any 
portion of the gratitude it deserves. 

So it is with peace. It is the channel of our riches 
blessings ; but do Christians themselves recoynise its {u!! 
value, and return due thanks to God? Do they appre- 
ciate its importance to our interests for two worlds, an/ 
express a corresponding degree of gratitude ? 

The usual time for thanksgiving approaches. It isa 
delightful custom, bequeathed to us by the piety of ovr 
forefathers ; and | may we cherish it with devov' 
gratitude to their and ours! We rejoice to see siate 
after state adopting this custom, and would fain hope « 
may yet become the common festival of our nation, 204 








| of our civil and religious privileges, we are strongly temp- 


; upeonsciously done by many a disciple and minister of the 


prove a source of improvement and blessing to the !- 
test posterity. " 

But let us beware on such occasions, of fostering a s¢!' 
complacent and war-like spirit. In reviewing our blooy 
struggle for liberty, and contemplating the pre-eminence 


ted to flatter ourselves in our thanks to God, and to over 
look the guilt and miseries of war, in the grateful recollec- 
tion of what the sword has won for us. fas not this bees 


Prince of Peace? And may it not, if repeated, provoke 
a God of purity and peace to spurn our offerings of prais*, 
and to refuse @ gracious answer to our prayers for the 
continuance of his favors ? ; 
Better far to ponder the claims of peace to our gratitude 
and love. It is a most prolific source of blessings. Do 
you thank God for liberty? War is the origin and main 
support of oppression in allits forms. Do you rejoice 10 
the prosperity of agriculture, commerce, and manufac: 
tures? War intecrupis or cripples, or deranges them 
all. Are youg for the : 
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, —~—agh the land? War would soon thin our com- 
ive academies, our colleges, all our nurse- 


ing. Do you bless God for the virtue, intel- 
ral improvement of the people? War 
checks every kind of improvement, and 
gee ies vice and crime to a fearful extent. Do you 
multiphe Sabbath? War tramples it in the dust. Do 
poor the sanctuary ? War closes its doors, or with- 
aoe most of its weeshigees. Do you regard pure re- 
vals of religion as the glory and hope of this age? War 
lly fatal modes seasons of refreshing from the 
« feet ot the Lord. Are you a friend to enterprises of 
(hristian benevolence and reform ? War obstructs and 
ies them all. Do you rejoice in the conversion of 
enpP rs? War neutralizes the saving power of the gus- 
wy Do you desire to see Christianity speed her march 
ve bloodless triumph over the whole earth? War throws 
host of obstacles in her way ; and never till Christians 
‘ut in practice the pacific principles of the gospel as a 
art of their religion, and thus make peace prevail wher- 
act Christianity does, never till then can the world be 
flied with the knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover 
This subject then, we respectfully commend to the 
attention of ministers aud Christians, on the appraaching 
anaiversary of praise. Can preachers of the gospel fin 
a better theme !—a theme to which the harps of proph- 
ets were tuned in rapture—a theme which occupies no 
small part of our Saviour’s sermon on the mount—a 
theme often enforced by his apostles, wrought into the ex- 
rience of all his early disciples, and dear to the heart of 
is followers in every age and clime; a theme that will 
be more and more interesting, till war, with all its blood, 
andcrime and woes shall cease from the earth forever. 
The events of the past year would seem to force this 
subject upon our attention. God has graciously put an 
end to our fears of a rupture with France ; but the bloody 
tragedies reported from Texas, or witnessed in our own 
country, are sufficient, one would suppose, to impress us 
with the horrors of war, and lead us to pray earnestly for 
the continuation of ** peace in our borders, so long as the 
sun and moon shall endure.” Frienp or PEAce. 





Tuanxseiving Hymn. 


Father of earth and Heaven ! 
Whose arm upholds Creation! 

To thee we raise the voice of praise, 
And bend 1n adoration. 

We praise the power that made us, 

e praise the love that blesses ; 

While every day that rolls away, 

Thy gracious care confesses. 


Life is from Thee, blest Father! 
From Thee our breathing spirits; 
And thou dost give to all that live, 
The bliss that each inherits. 
Day, night, and rolling seasons, 
nd all that life embraces, 
With bliss are crowned, with joy abound, 
And claim our thankful praises. 


Though trial and affliction, 
May cast their dark shade o’er us, 
Thy love doth flow a heavenly glow 
light on all before us. 
That love has smiled from heaven 
To cheer our path of sadness, 
And lead the way through earth's dull day, 
To realms of endless ness. 
The light of love and glory 
ae aed throu hrist, the Saviour, 
The holy Guide who lived and died, 
That we might live forever. 
And since thy great compassion 








Thus brings thy children near thee, 
May we to praise devote our days, 
And love as well as fear thee. 


And when death's final sunimons, 
From earth’s dear scenes shall move us, 
From friends, from foes— from joys, from woes, 
Fron: all that know and love us; 
Oh then let hope attend us! 
Thy peace to us be given! 
That we may rise above the skies, 
And sing thy praise in heaven. 





For the Intelligencer. 


OsstTacites TO INTELLECTUAL IMPROVEMENT. 


The first great obstacle to all advancement in knowledge 
is, the pursuit of a multiplicity of objects at once. 

When we are hurried from object to object, devoting a 
little time to this and a little to that, our attention is di- 
vided, our energies become weaker, sufficient time is not 
allowed for forming clear ideas upon any one subject, the 
impressions made upon the mind are faint, and, of course, 
transcient, we become perplexed and confused,and as nu 
progress is made, no satusfaction can be derived. 

In no respeci, therefore, is wisdom more evinced than in 
knowing what things we ought to attempt, and to what 
extent we can go. Thus what might be proper for one 
who has the disposal of his own time, would be the very 
reverse to one who is pot so favored. But in either case 
our rule holds good. For, the more numerous are the 
objects which a man pursues, under any circumstances, 
the less time he has to devote to each, and the less im- 
provement he will consequently make. By aiming attoo 
much, he may lose all. 

On the contrary, by confining, for a time, our attention 
to those subjects which are the most important, and which 
are the foundation of others, our progress will be certain 
and rapid; and having tasted the pleasures of success, we 
shall enter with an enlarged mind and accelerated desire 
upon the pursuit of others. This has been the mode of 
wy observed by all those men who have been distin- 
guished for profound and valued knowledge. They di- 
vided, to cenquer,—they dug deep the foundation to raise 
a noble superstructure. 

An evil similar lo the preceding is, a multiplicity of 
Books. 

Whatever advantages we may derive from having ac- 
cess to an extensive library when our educational career 
is completed, we can derive none till the arrival of that 
period. For the student is thus tempted to read other 
works than those which ought to engage his attention; 
and by being diverted from the main object of his pursuit, 
he never advances beyond the mere elements. We do 
not deny that much superficial knowledge has sometimes 
been acquired by this means, but this is not of much val- 
ue, or of much practical utility ;: what we recommend is 
the acquisition of solid, and not of heterogeneous and su- 
perficial knowledge; of vigorous, and not of desultory 
mental habits. We need scarcely say, that the same re- 
marks are equally applicable with respect to the numer. 
ous periodicals at present issuing from,the press. They 
are not adapted to extend the knowledge, or improve Ue 
habits of one who wishes to study systematically. 

We would not only dissuade the diligent student from 
rocuring a multiplicity of books,and perusing periodicals, 
ut also from possessing two books on the same subject 

For should he, when reading the one which he had selected, 
come to a part which he conceives to be a little difficult, 
instead of thinking it out, he immediately turns to the 
other, like a boy, who in translating a classical work con- 

i notes at the foot of the glances his eye to 
the explanatory note, instead sorting, his mind and 
consulting his grammar and dicti . Besides,as these 
authors may be different both in their ment apd 
mode of explanation, we become bewildered instead of 
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OD read: 

“% 
at they % 
AS On, Ute 
and prey 


instructed, and cannot, with any degree of ease, retain the | There are individuals, and not a few, why, 
facts contained in either. ‘an author, frequently stop, not to think of wh 

The third obstacle to real improvement is, that of hurry- ‘reading, but to muse. Some extrancous idea h 
ing through an author. ‘to their minds, Which absorbs their attention ; 

When a man proceeds more quickly than the under- \their proceeding. Now this habit of reverie fog 
standing and a due examination of the subject will permit, | almost inevitably gives the imagination an inde Using, 
it may be truly said that the faster he travels, the farther |and, perhaps, more than any other qualit UC Power 
he is from the right road. He may thus devour whole | mind from making any advance in knowleds. Uns th 
libraries, and yet possess no solid knowledge. His eyes ame 





have glided with x: ww | over the pages, but his ideas Pantxt on Companison. fact 
have vanished like the shadows of a cloud flying over a : § 
field ina summer's day. These rapid readers, not hav- Prepared for the Intelligencer, for 


ing time to think, generally take for granted the accuracy | § 1. Comparison, in ammar, is a Mode of infer, 
of all they read. — It is enough for them tosay, * they have |attributives (adjectives,) in order to express cera), ng 
read it,’ and ‘therefore it must be true.’ Now if the )grees of the attribute. Seams 
young student will consider for a moment, he will easily | § 2. Some adjectives denote absolute or positive ind 

erceive that this is not the way to gain Knowledge. |butes, which exist as such, without comparison yt}, ... 
ime, and thought, and labor, are the price which she de- jother object; as, golden, triangular, daily. These a 





mands. incapable of this inflection. 
The fourth impediment to-knowledge is. that of chang-| § 3. Other adjectives denote relative attributes, 
ing the books or the object of pursuit. exist as such, only Oe comparison with other objects a 
There are individuals who can never be charged with | great, rich, good. ‘These may be inflected inthe way ,; i 


having read a book through, be it ever so hastily; for | comparison. 
they read alittle in one and then lay it aside for another, | § 4. In judging of absolute and relative attribyts ,, 
which in its turn shares the same fate as its predecessor ; | qualities, we must take the stand of the commion hym9, 
or, perhaps, they commence quite a different branch of | understanding,-which has originated and still gives joy 
study. Fully resolved to prosecute with vigor this last |to language. Many adjectives, it wil! be found, are ys. 
chosen subject, they purchase the necessary books, &c. | riable in common hfe, which are thought nor to be g jn 
but, alas! some kind associate interferes, some lecture is | strict logic. 
to be heard, or some great meeting is to be attended, and | § 5. in the common intercourse of life, there are thre. 
this changes their views again. Individuals of this class | grades or degrees in relative attributes, which it is highy 
may be compared to a man perpetually changing his route, | important to express by language; the positive, in whic) 
always setting off, but never arriving at the place of des- | the mind conceives of the attribute or quality as haying 
tination. We have known several individuals of respect- |an absolute or positive existence; the comparativ, j; 
able talents and tolerable industrious habits, anxious to | which the quality is represented as greater than in ang). 
obtain knowledge, who yet have never derived any satis- | er object; and the superlative, in which the quality js 
faction from the efforts which they have made. After | represented as greater thanin any of all the other objects 
having formed their plan, even deliberately, and pursued | brought into comparison. 

it for some time with diligence, they have perhaps, ming- | § 6. There are many other degrees in the notation of 
led in some company ia which this particular subject has | attributes, but they donot belong here. The three given 
been depreciated, and simply from their inability to reply | above, are strongly marked, and easily distinguishable 
to the objections which have been adduced, they have |from all others. They have a striking analogy tothe 
heen tempted to relinquish it, and commence another.— | singular, dual, and plural numbers. There seeins to ly 
But they should have remembered that though they were | an equal necessity for them in language, as for the ex 
unable to give areply, yet a reply, and a satisfactory one | pression of genders in nouns, and af voices in verb. 
too, might perhaps, have been given. All that an indi-| § 7. In languages of the Indo-european stock, there is 
vidual should do in this case, therefore, is to re-examine | provision for representing these three degrees ; original!) 
the reasons for his pursuing this or that siudy; and if, | by internal inflection, and in modern times, partly by 
fram just reasoning, and talking it over with some person | internal, and partly by external inflection. As the exier- 
older and more qualified to decide than himself, he feels | nal inflection is made by comparative and superiative 9! 
convinced of the benefits to be ultimately derived, let him | verbs, the principle of comparison exists as truly in this 
make a determined stand against all opposition ; for want | case as in the other. é 
of success is frequently attributed to waste of energy.rather| -§ 8. For the positive, no peculiar form is employed, 
than todeficioncy in abilities. Indeed it wil! generally be | nor is any wanted, except the simple form of the adjec- 
4 found, that great attainments depend more upon perseve- | tive. 

wets rance and the adoption of a proper method than upon great § 9. Fer the comparative and superlative, there appeat 
eis Fas F endowments; for faculties apparently moderate, become, | to have been, even in remote times, two modes of inter- 
by proper discipline, strong and vigorous ; and * energy of | nal inflection; the one, whose radical letters or symbo's 













aad & mind, like potweer in mechanism, if once attained, may be | were tr and ¢m, and the other, probably the more ancie®!, 
eleas directed and applied to a variety of objects.’ whose radical letters or symbols were s and st. The 
vs M The fifth obst rele to our progress in knowledge is, pur- | living forms, as they actually exist in the different lan- 
nace suing it in a desultory manner. guages, are exhibited in the following table. 

“Heo: Though a certain a tes of variety may occasionally Younger forms. Older forms. 

i er contribute to render study agreeable, and though it may Comp. Sup. Comp. Sup. 
bei sometimes be necessary to forego study altogether, and | ganse. tara tama iyas (is) — ishtha. 
Ff, a enter into lively conversation, or engage in some proper | Zend. tara tema ista. 

“He amusements, that the mind may be refroshed, vet these | pors. ter terin 
interruptions must not be long vor frequent, lest a habit Greek épos cares ius (iCasv) 19505. 


of idleness or listlessness be engendered. It will be found c. oo pilus ior (ius) issim. 





. that a regular and temperate application of the mind to 7 On 
ity study, will enable a man to acquire more knowledge, and rom - so i (si) at — 
af with greater ease, than the most intense stady with long Gatl . ; ons ist. 

iat or frequent intermissions. Old all ari ast (2t-) 
r The last obstacle we shall notice is, that of wandering vt : e est. 

F from the subject, ” , 

| Eng. er est. 
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of the Indo-european languages, in 
renden<y 1g external inflection by means of ad- 
™ ‘Phe Latin made considerable use of magis and 
(bs he German uses adverbs more than the La 
marine English still more than the German. The 
i. , Latin languages have lost the terminational in- 
a except in a few irregular adjectives. 

0. But a more detailed account is necessary, in or- 
§ ‘» show the import of the preceding table, and the 
- with which we are concerned. . : 

- In Sanscrit the usaal comparison 1s by tara, 


The te 


ll. Sum 
a comparative, and tama, for the superlative ; as, 
inflecting Pos. og Spe. i 
tain a? , pure, punya-tara, punya-tama. 
~4. Peek pure. s’ulshi-lara s’ulshi-tama. 
tive a: yrimat, happy, srimat-lara  8’rimat-tama, 
With a mahat, great, mahat-tara,.  mahat-ltama. 
hese 9. halaw2!, strong, balawat-tara, balawat-tama. 


dhanin, rich, dhani-tara dhani-tama. 


But there is another mode of comparison by iyas (by 
ects; ay, contraction is) and ishtha, which appears in the so called 


¢ Way of regular adjectives; as .yuwan, young, comp. yawiyas, 
superl. yawishtha, (as uf from yawa.) 

Utes of The root of Sansc. tara13 said to be tri, (by Guna tar,) 
human to exceed, to pass over; (comp. Lat. trans, also terminus, 
Ves Jay and t/a, in ia-tra-re, pene-tra-re.) 
are Va. § 12. In Zendish the comparison is made by fara for 
be 80 in the comparative, and tema for the superlative; as. 

Pos. Comp. Sup. 


husko, dry, husko-tara. 
s'pento, holy, 

In Zendish is found also the other form of the super- 
lative in ista; which, by the changing of th into f, marks 
the transition to the Greek and Gothic. 

The modern Persian forms the comparative by ter, 
and the superlative by terin; as, bah, good, comp. bah- 
ter, sup. bah-terin. 

§ 13. In Greek the usual comparison is by ¢épog and 


rarog ; as, 


s’pento-tema. 





Pos. Comp. Sup. 
i¢yupis, strong,  idyupd-repos, id yupd-rarog. 
eJps, broad, sUpU-TEpog, eUpi-raros. 
Copies, Wise, Copw-r Epos, Copu-raros. 


Besides this there is another comparison in the so call- 
ed irregular adjectives, by iwv (prob. origivally i¢wv) and 
Or0g ; as YuKg, Sweet, comp. yAvodw and yAuxiwv, (as 
if by assimilation and elision for yAvudwv,) sup. yAvxi- 
tvs; Sadug, deep, comp. Badowv and BaSiwy, (as if by 
assimilation and elision for SaSi¢wv,) Sup. BaSi0ro¢. 

In the superlative termination rarog, the second ¢ seems 
to have beon assumed for distinguishing it from the com- 
parative, as in the other superlative termination ssro¢ 
and ishtha, in Greek and Sanscrit. 

§ 14. In Latin the comparison by tr and tm is clearly 
seen in uter, Spree’ for guuler, which of two, from quis ; 
neuter, neither of tWe, for ne uter ; alter, the other of two, 





he from alius ; dexter, the right of two; sinister, the left of 
n: two; oplimus, best ; extimus, outermost; intimus, inner- 


most; wllimus, last; etc. 
But the usual comparison is by ior (neuter ius, comp. 
Sansc. iyas,) and issimus, perhaps by asssmilation for 
| pons as clarus, illustrious, comp. clarior, sup. claris- 
mus, ’ 
In the modern Latin la ages, the usual comparison 
is by the adv. plus, or come equivalent ; as, 


h Pos. Comp. . Sup.. 
Provenc. bels, plus bela, el plus bels. 
duro, hard, _ piu duro, il piu duro. 
| I ats = Pippen — epee ly mg 
© mais duro. 
- dur, hard, - plus dar, Je plus dor. 





Bat even ip these languages, there are some remains 
of the ancient comparison by terminations; as Provenc. 
majers, Ital. mazgiore, Span. mayor, Port. mayor, 
French majeur, greater. 

§ 15. In the ancient Sclavonic occurs a comparative 
form in ji, (fem. s°i;) alse some forms with i’; as, kolor- 

i, which is two. 

§ 16. In Lithuanian, the usual comparison is made by 
esn for the comparative, and as for the superlative; but 
the other co nparison by ¢r and im is also found; as, ke- 
tras, which of two, (comp. Sanse. kataras;) artimas, 
nearest. 

17. The termination of the comparative and super- 
lative in the different Sentonic dialects is exhibited in the 
following table. 


Comp. Sup. 
Goth. iza ists. 
Old Germ. iro ist. 
Anglo-sax. Ta est. 
Old Germ. ari nst (zt.) 
Germ. er est. 
Swed. are ast. 
Dan. ere est. 
Dutch er st. 
Eng. er est. 


In Gothie the s of the comparative, coming between 
two vowels, is changed into z, and this, by the usual pro- 
gression of sounds, has become r in all the other dialects. 
The superlative seems to have been formed before this 
change of 8 into r. 

§ 18. The Shemitish dialects differ in comparison, as 

well as in some other important respects, from the re- 
maiving Indo-european languages. There is no peculiar 
form whatever for the comparative or superlative, ex- 
cept an isolated one in Arabic; as akbaru, more power- 
ful, from kabir, powerful. Comparison is expressed in 
Hebrew by the simple arjective, followed by min, 
( from,) which in this connection may be rendered more 
than, 
§ 19. The comparative degree is followed in Greck 
by the genitive case, or by the conjunction % ; in Latin 
by the ablative case, or by the conjunctiou guam ; in Ger- 
man by als, or in ancient writings by denn; in French 
by que; in Arabic by the sarne preposition as in Hebrew; 
and in Polish by the conjunction niz, by the prepositious 
od. nad, or in tore ancient writings by a bare genitive. 

§ 20. It is a remarkable phenomenon in language, that 
the most common adjectives are irregular in their com- 
parison; thus, good, bad, great, small, many, few, etc. are 
irregular in most of the languages with which we are ac- 
quainted, This must be regarded, not as a defect, but 
as an excellence, for as these words are of constant oc- 
eurrence, being inwrought into the very texture of speech, 
if they were declined regularly, language would lose 
}much of its force and energy. Thus, who would wish 
to have good, gooder, goodest, substituted for good, betler, 
best ; or many, manieT, manies', for many, more, most? 

§ 21. Inthe Indo-european Janguages, there is a re- 
markable tendency to double comparatives and superla- 
tives, which seem to resist every effort to banish them; 
as, Sansc. stacshtha, the best, sraeshthatara, as if the bet- 
ter; Gr. apdrog, (from api, xperspog,) the first epdlitros, 
the first of all; Lat. proximus, proximior ; Germ. der erste, 
der erstere; Eng. lesser, most strailest ; etc. 

§ 22. All things tend to degenerate. The form of the 
Latin comparative in some of the examples above, loses 
its ene To this we may add, that the form doc- 
tissimus in Latin is often used to denote very learned, (in- 
stead of most learned ;) and in Italian the form doitissimo 
has only this meaning, while the proper Italian for the 
most learned, is il piu dotto. 

REMARKS. 





It appears from the preceding investigations, that a lin- 
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guistical want has been felt by all the Indo-eurupean 1 na- 


tions, and that to meet this want comparison by inflection 


has been devised and adopted with a striking degree of sings as actually coming from him; but jn st 


unanimity as to the symbols or ceefficients for expres- 
sing it. This topic then should have a place in every 
Indo-european grammar. ‘They who handle it, if they 
would write understandingly, should grasp the subject in 
something of its length and breadth. No language can, 
or ought, to be considered as having an insulated existence. 
It is only a part of a mighty confederacy. Nor ought a 
language to be treated as if it stood alone. Who would 
wish the natural history of a species of bird from one 
who was ignorant of the existence of others of the feath- 
ered tribe? Or who would wish, in coming to the de- 
scription of a second species, to be obliged to learn a new 
nomenclature, and perhaps unlearn many supposed facts 
in the former description? The description of the spe- 
cies, i. e. of a special language, should be subordinate to 
the description of the genus, i. e. to general grammar.— 
Zumpt, ove of the most distinguished Latin grammari- 
ans, tells us, that the comparative and superlative in Lat- 
in are formed from a case of the positive in i; in other 
words that they are formed in durus from the genitive case, 
and in brevis from the dative. Such an assertion he 
would never have hazarded, had he studied the philoso- 
phy of language in the light of general grammar; for 
such a process could not have gone on, while the for- 
mers of language had any sense for the distinction of ca- 
ses; a sense which they have every where else exbibit- 
ed in the highest perfection. The solution of the acciden- 
tal cuincidence lies deep in the doctrine of grammatical 
roots. 

2. Comparison, it appears then, is a technical term. 
The Germans have a more exact expression for it, viz. 
Steigerung, i. e. ascension. The writers of special 
grammars are often misled by the sound of the word 
comparison, and introduce every sort of comparison, even 
that which results in equality. Had the authors of the 
new Latin Grammar (Bost. 1836.) in their remarks on 
comparison, confined themselves to their proper topic, 
this portion of their excellent work would have received 
additional clearness. 

3. Comparison respects only three degrees.— W hat is 
called the superlative of eminence, has no concern with 
the subject. Who needs to be told that very good nieans 
very good? The descending comparison by ss and 
least, is merely the ascending comparison of che opposite 
idea. hus less rich, (although rhetorically speaking, a 
inilder form of expression,) is the comparative of poor or 
not rich; least rich, the superlative of the same. Eng- 
lish graanmarians who make a fourth or imperfec degree, 
of forms like blackish ; Latin grammarians who make a 
similar degrev, of forms like subdifficilis; and Greek 
graminarians who notice forms like éps-d%Aog, Za-rdovros, 


wander unnecessarily in my view, from the technical 
and appropriate subject, which should engage all their 
attention. 9 

4. It is only adjectives, (and perhaps adjective pro- 
nouns,) that are compared. But adjectives, when com- 
pared, often pass into other parts of speech. ‘I'hus Lat. 
majores, ancestors, is evidently a comparative, and opti- 


tant and pervades language. Thus, whe, «> -—~ 
bee blessings come from God,” we raialee nlite a 


OUT Dies. 


thought we only mean that he is the euther cnnd 


When we say that “God divided the light from 
darkness,” we conceive of darkness as ay act)... 
tence, while in strictness of thought we Medea = 
nothing on this point. ~ 

6. As comparison, as well as the other Phenomens 
language, is the result of the ordinary humay a 
standing, it often leads us where, with our comm eh 
retic notions, we least expect. Thus 7“ 

(1.) We find certain adjective pronouns corns; 
This is a most happy and beautiful application 
principle. But it is a developement of the power o 
speech which logicians and rhetoricians, if they ,.,); 
would have restricted. Thus Sansc. kas, Who, kotor 
which of two, katamas, which of many ; ekataras pe 
of two, ekatamas, one of many; Gr. TOT Epo, (lon. wie, 
po6,) which of two; exalepos, one of two, Exagsoe cud 
(liter. one of many, comp. Sansc. ekatamas ;) Lat, w, 
which of two; neuter, neither of two; alter, the other of 
two; Sclav. kotoryi, which of two; Lithuan. katry 
which of two; Goth. hwathar, which of two; Old Germ, 
huedar; Eng. whether. The more we reflect on this a». 
plication of the principle of comparison, the nearer ye 
shall find it to approximate tothe comparison of ordinary 
adjectives. 

(2.) By a natufal and easy transition, these forms y+ 
applied to local adjectives, or adjectives of place and 4. 
rection; as, Lat. dexter, more on the right, scil. than the 
one on the left, (whence sup. deztimus ; ) sinister, more 
the left, scil. than the one on the right; interus, mor 
within, (whence abl. fem. iatra, dimin. interulus, and sy». 
intinus ;) exterus, more without, (whence abl. fem, ars, 
and sup. extimus;) ulterus, farther, (whence abl. fen. 
ultra, and sup. ultimus;) Eng. after, more away, fom 
Anglo-Sax. af, (= Lat. ab, Eng. of;) etc. In mos of 
these adjectives, the comparative seems to have been {x 
gotten or lost sight of, and a second comparative termins- 
tion added, although the superlative remains true to is 
original form; as, dezterior, sinisterior, interior, exterior, 
ulterior. The foundation for this is laid in the local siz- 
nification of adjectives. 

(3.) Asin the positive degree, variable attributes » 
qualities are conceived of as absolute or positive, wh 
in strictness of thought they are not; so, on the other 
hand, in the comparative and superlative degrees, inv 
riable or absolute qualities are conceived of as variable, 
when in strictness of thought they are not ; it being | 
same law of the human mind which operates in bot) 
ses. Thus more and most universal, more and mos (or 
rect, more or less sound, more or Jess right, aud ee 
more or less perfect, are constantly to be met with, both 
speech and writing. It iscommon to brand such expres 
sions with the charge of looseness; but, in my view, it 
a rightful liberty which the makers of language, ¥> 
best know their own wants, have exercised, and ever ¥1! 
exercise. Rhetoricians, in objecting to suchi expressions 
set themselves against the analogy of language and \* 
whole current of human thought. 

7. It has been observed above that our most comm 





me, best, evidently a superlative. The former is a noun 
derived immediately from the adjective «ajor, and the 
latter an adverb derived immediately from the adjective 
optimus. The few adverbs, whose adjectives are obso- 
lete, are not sufficient to destroy this regular organic law. 
In examining the formation of words, this distinction is 
highly important. Would not grammarians. if aware of 
it, express themselves differently from what they do? 

5 The definition given above, of the tive Cegree, 
is intended to avoid the inconsistency of saying in one 
breath, that in the positive degree there is no comparison 
with any other object, andof saying in the next that there 


words, e. g. best and most, are irregular. But anomaly” 
grammar, like discord in music, is only obedience to his’ 
er laws. We have incidentally noticed the origin of 
in Pers. bah, good, comp. bahter; and that of most, 'n 
Sansc. mahat, great, (= Gr. péyag, Lat. magnus, Germ. 
mikils, Eng. much.) It appears then that these simpl* 
words bear the marks of high and ancient origin. 1 
initial sound in best connects itself with what was £ 

in ancient Persia, and the initial sound in much with bs 
was great in ancient India, while the termination of batt 
st, which has been subjected to our special investiga 





is. In the positive degree the mind conceives of the attri- 
bute, as positive or absolute. This distinction is impor- ; 


has been em by hordes which no man ean number. 
Thess words then are not mere breath. They are 9% * 
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a ie Ther are rather the living symbols of the for this object. The first exercise,will be published in the 
iettee ing the impress not of animated January and February numbers. Inthe mean time,will 
thought of . tof human intellect. They have suffer- | not Pastors, Superintendents and Teachers confer on this 
. has been the effect subject? Should they adopt the plan, it may be desira- 


ly. 
pature OD1Y very chan 
tedeet Teamea uniform physio- | ble to notify their scliools soon, that the teachers and 


ed changes : ages, by t 
Jy seer “ wien loves to follow, and | scholars who may wish the Visiter, may give notice the 


of a race whic 
i | aod a anaret philology to investigate. last of November, or the first of December. 
ghieh it is the Pp Asa Buuuarp, 


Sec’y and Gen. Agent, Mass. S. School Society. 





: the Intelligencer. 
To the nh of the Albanese, in the last number | 


Ina sno". it i that in their | | 
of the iaaligencets I Me caprosned by the namesal for | Eastern Consociation or New-Haven Covunrr. 





“ im - . | 
os This seems to de mentioned v RK oe ge | ‘The annual meeting of the Consociation of the East- 
But what is called the indefinite article in » > ’ h ern District of New-Haven Co. was held at Madison 

for one, and so it is inthe German, Freach 6.4. 5, 


umeral o “ : 

a aimont all modern languages. The a eth! ‘S| We subjoin a list of the officers of the diflerent socie- 

the Tuscan orthography of one, — = thi les ties connected with this body, together with some resolu- 

rion of an. This signifies one in number, and nothing etse. ‘tions adopted by them, suggesting that the Watchman 

it is no more an indefinile article than it is a noun, Or @ and Con. Observer copy the same, inasinuch as those 
hing else. How long our children are doom- papers are also circuleted in these churches. 


verb, or any thing Ae or 
io toil in learning this mistake, and a great many oth- | Home Missionary Society. 





ed ral 
d f the old grammars, it is not easy | 
er errors or blunders of the ole’ g ; Ww. 4 David Smith, D. D., Pres. 
to foresee. Mr. Eli Fowler, V. Pres’s 
Rev. T. P. Gillett, 5 ; 


For the Intelligencer | Rev. S. N. Shepard, Sec. 

Missionary Exercises ror Saspatn Scuoois. | Mr. Henry E. Hodges, Treas. 

The Foreign Mission Committee of the Society of In- | The contributions of this Society the past year, 
in the Theological Seminary, Andover, have been amoucted to more than 8600. 


roxing into the po recente te introducing a Missionary | Bible Societ y 
Erereise, into our Sabbath Schools, ence in two months. Rev. T. P. Gillett iin 
Similar exercises have been introduced, by the students, | Rev. Fear Gleasen. Sen. 
into the schools at Andover, with happy results. The Mr. Jobn Bartlett, Treas. 
subject has been given out a few weeks beforehand, and <a ’ 
‘Quarterly Missionary papers, of the Board. (if there Foreign Missionary Society. 
are any appropriate to the iubject,) together with suitable Rev. Stephen Dodd, Pres. 
Rev. Zolva Whitinore, Sec. 


questions prepared for the purpose, have been circulated | 


among the scholars. By an occasional exercise like this, Dea. Samuel Frisbie, Treas. 


for a few years, the entire history of Missionary opera- Education Societ:,. 
tions, including the origin, progress, and present state of Rev. Aaron Dutton Pres 
each station, and the condition, wants, and claims of the at ett Gileee Oe . 
be made familiar to the minds of all the chil- : — 
world, ma Dea. Byard Barns, ‘Treas. 





dren, youth, and adults connected with our Sabbath ; 
Schools. Who can estimate the amount of good which, Appropriate addresses were delivered at the anniver- 
sarics of the different socicties. In many of the parishes 


with the blessing of God, must follow such an acquain- of the 
Would not a the spirit of benevolence is increasing, as is shown by 


tance with the moral history of the world! the of b 
general and active Missionary spirit be awakened? | their contributions the past year. The Treasurers gen- 
Would not many of our young Samuels be found early | erally were unable to present full reports. as the monies 
‘ministering before the Lord?’ And would not older | had been collected by agents, or transmitied to parent 
Christians be led more perfectly to identify themselves | societies, without passing through their hands. There- 
and their treasures with the cause of Missivns? fore it wus 

It will be necessary in order to the general introduction | Resolved, That all monies received for the Societies 
of this exercise into Sabbath Schools, to provide some connected with this Consociation, be transmitted to the 


way by which teachers and scholars can obtain the re- Tespective Treasurers, or that certificates be lodced with 
quisite intelligence on Missionary subjects; and it is de- them of the amount and use of such monies. 
sirable to have these subjects taken up systematically. By the F. M. Society it was 

The subscriber had a correspondence and, also, a per-| Resolved, That this auxiliary stand prepared to as- 
sonal interview with a committee at Andover, appointed sume their share of the burden and parce se) neces- 
for the purpose of investigating this whole subject. The sary that the American Board may be sustained in their 
result is this: .The lessons for these exercises, will be | proposed operations. 
published in the Sappatn Scnoon Visrror,—half a' It was made to appear an easy matter to meet the in- 
lesson ineach number, as the case may be. The ques- creasing demands of the Board. Tet one hundred mem- 


tions will be published on the cover. This plan for fur- ers of each church attend the Monthly Concert, and con- 
nishing the necessary intelligence, is believed to be the tribute 124 cents each, and the work is done. What 
most economical, and, in all respeets, the most feasible Cliristian cannot be present at every Concert,and month- 
that can be adopted. These articles which are to be ly contribute this small sum? Who will do it? 

stud ed in the schools, nay also be read with interest and | By the Educetion Society it was 

profit by all. The Visitoris already inthe hands of ma-| Resolved, That the necessity which exists, for an edu- 
ny of the teachers and scholars, who will, therefore, be at cated ministry, calls for increased efforts in the church, 
ho extra expense in ing the exercise. Other teach- to furnish such a ministry. 

ers and scholars it is believed, will readily supply them-| The anniversary meetings were fully attended and 
selves. . well sustained throughout. 

Mg ey sn ns — vod siineapamtly of tn Settles th ct ¥ vith i, 
sions, il, June, A t connection w 
December are the Sablaths proposed to be appropriated | appointed at Guilford. 
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| For the Intelligencer. 


Rev. 8. 8. Jocenry’s Rerrx, 
to the Rew. Leonard Bacon. 


Rev. LeonAnp Bacon, 
Dear Sir—In your last letter tc 
me you remark—" I am not arguing the int with you, 
t am only attempting to bring out your doctrine into the 
broad light of day, that it may be alg I decline fur- 
ther argument with you on this subjeci. Ifa man adopts 
and avows such principles and adheres to them steadfast- 
ly, and attenipts to make them the basis of a great moral 
and political reformation, I have done enough when I 
have shown him and the public what these principles are.”’ 
Indeed! so then we are to take it for granted, Ist, that! 
do not understand my principles, 2d, that I have stated 
them so ainbiguously that some master spirit must bring 
therm *intothe broad light of day,” ere an intelligent 
public ean understand them, and thirdly, dispensing with 
argument, we are to conclude that to exhibit principles is 
the sanie thing in controversy, as the proof that they are 
wrong principles. 

Now it is not to be supposed that you have taken this 

summarty way of closing our discussion for want of argu- 
ment, still it must be adntitted that in your desire to close 
the question, you have introduced a kind of logic which 
would not ordinarily escape from your peo. We have 
examined your writings extensively, but find nothing so 
far removed from discrimination as the aove sentence. 

You are aware that the life of discussion is argument, 
and that when one party fails to produce argument, and 
even professes not to use it, that the otber party is necessa- 
rily drivento very close quarters, and compelled to be brief 
in his reply. 

Notwithstanding the want of argument there are afew 

wints in your letter that elicit remark.—It will be seen 
. avery cursory review of your letter, that you have not 
contented yourself with merely showing what my princi- 
ples are ; and our readers will judge whether it is better to 
take my own statements,or your comments, distortions and 
inferences. 

Your remark * You insist that the whole wealth of the 
slave-holding States ought to be taken out of the hands of 
its preseut proprietors and put into the hands of the 
slaves.” Now whatis the proof of this assertion? Isitin 
a quotation made from my letter? ‘* We must heap upon 
the consciences of the slave-holders, such a weight of 
wrong that they will be glad to settle with their outraged 
slaves, at least outhe easy terms of granting them liberty.” 
[sit inthis * You will recollect that neither Mr., Garrison 
nor myselfhave advised that the slave shonld press this 
cleim foractual payment.” We have proved the claim 
to be just, and we require thatthe claim (to compensation 
or the property) be acknowledged. We require that the 
penitent plunderer of another's labor—his wealth, should 
be willing to restore, after which as the parties can agree 
a compromise can be made.” Js it the samme thing to say 
“we require that the peniteat plunderer of another’s labor— 
his wealth, should be wtl/ing to restore,” as that the wealth 
of the slave holding states should be téken out of the 
hands of its present proprietors and put into the hands of 
the slaves? Isthere nodifference between a penitent act 
of restitution or of just compensation, avd a forcible 
wresting of the same property for the benefit of the slaves? 
You remark, “ That which ts mine in equity I may take 
and use as mine without iniquity,” and from this draw 
various inferences as if drawn from my doctrine. Let us 


beien iN 
(is held says that a slave is property. : 
—_ himself, how is it held sacred a 
‘o avoid this dilemma perhaps you 
should never take his liberty without the cons 
master or until the law is changed which makes : of 
property of his master. But if you take this > 
then what becomes of your principles, *'[}).: — 
mune in equity, I may take and use as mine ae ay 7 
iquity?"’ Harmonize these two things whocan? "I, 
own case I should have no difficulty. 1 do not bel’ 
in sacred absurdities like this, that “ propery 9." 
under law (no matter how iniquitous) Paty 


If he Claims 

Ccording lo aw 

will Say a slang 
“avg 


rf 


rh 


. is always ee 
held sacred.” Going back to first principles | i, Md ar 
firm that the God who made maa in his own ime. 
gave him dominion over the fowls of the air, Jug = 
the cattle, and over all the earth, and over every Oe 
ing thing that creepeth upon the earth,” did not ain a 
roinion to man over his fellow as property, and we... 
in my power peaceably tocome out from the impin : 
usurpation of the man who should hold me as proper. 
I would leap over your sacred principle that « te " Ss 
acquired under law is always to be held sacred.” aad} 
very much question whether, if you were a slave, \p, 
good sense would not dictate to you the same course.” |, 
this particular I think we should be agreed. Shou) ,., 
be revolutionists? I think the Christian world wou), oa 
not, and that we were acting well for ourselves ani ,.., 
posterity. Should we in taking or defending liberty 9}, 
the life of our oppressor, we should act on the principles 
of the American Revolution, but not, in MY Opinion, = 
the Christian principle. It would be better to sutfer jhay 
to destroy the lives of others to obtaia even so precious 
a thing as liberty. . 

But ie liberty the only ting about which we may ex. 
ercise forbearance? surely the things that are less pre- 
cious, may be sought after with less ardor, and be de. 
manded with less yicience. Such is property in gene- 
ral. It does not follow that I may under all circumsan. 
ces, and in all ways in my power, take that which js 
mine in equity. may wave my claim and suffer— 
This principle is one of common occurrence in life. 4 
creditor is not warranted under all circumstances, to er- 
act his due to the taking of the pound of flesh. He 
may not even resort to the equity of law, for he may be 
called to the exercise of mercy which may rejoice 
against judgment in certain cases. Our offended Lor! 
could have visited us in wrath, with all the claims and 
penalties of his law, but who will say that the ends o/ 
benevolence would have been as gloriously secured as 
by divine forbearance, and by the exercise of mercy 
through the atonement of his dear Son. 

So in regard to many things, we are to be like Gol, 
and like the Saviour, suffering rather than exacting. 
Where did the Saviour aftirm that it was equitable 
the part of the Romans to exact tribute of the Jews, bv! 
he paid tribute. On the same principle, whilst a people 
consent to a government, or are protected bad as it ma) 
be by it, they may be called to support it; or if the ev 
actions are extreme and they refuse, they can consisten!- 
ly enter their protest against the oppression, and suffer 
x penalties of Jaw, rather than seize by force of ams 
their rights in equity. 
What is the duty of oppressors, is quite another thi ¢. 
and that is the point we argue. We have laid down tir 
equitable title of the slaves to more than all the prope 
of their masters, and more than all the property 
the south for unrequited labor, and we call upon the 
robbers of God's poor to restore or at least to acknowl: 


, 


look at this doctrine and see if it.dges potmean too much Oo ete You step in and ward off’ the blow. 


for your purpose. You maintain, if I do not mistake, 


tha: too after asserting principles running to the same 


that ‘the system (of slavery) is a system of rapine.” |“. : : ; 
That there can be no equitable claim to man simply as more Ms pb emagees egret a eee 


property. Consequently a slaye is his own in equity and 


. sth- 
may use liberty without iniquity. .What then becomes |°°™ 08" doctrine as encoaraging the slaves —_ wit 


out the consent of their masters, this 





of your famous —? “ ty acquired under law :s 
alieays to be held sacred”? The law by which the slave 


which you ate aware must ‘result in blood. But ¥* 
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- laim by force, and leave it to the conscience of make such insinuations against you,, pe you will no’ 
wave the c We have asserted the common pfinci- stoop so far as to attempt a refutation." ‘Now, dear sir, 
the 07 os applicable to citizens of the north—the I did not insinuate any thing, nor did Tim) cach your mo- 

ion for labor, even to the whole of tivesor personal character. What I stated | gave as facts 
night 10 wat the capitalist, if the wages justly due, and sober opinion in these words: “I need not say that 
~ that sum. [tis no new principle. Thus it is most of your representations of the Anti-Slavery Society 
pnount 10  eyman sometimes becommep me owner of his are such that men of candor who know something of abo- 

i 












Which i, spat a Jou! oy anulactory, and thus that a farm be- litionists and of you will know bow much to attribute to 

out ip. employe ® roperty of a laborer. Why so much shock- your position, and how much to allow for your usual lati- 
To my comes the P plication of principles at the south, which tude in representing the character and views of your »p- 
belie ed at day principles of action at the north, abd es- ponents.” 

ACK uiray ue 0 bee their application is to be left with the op-| I had in my view at that moment the remarkable para 

os 10 be pecially themselves. ‘graph in your iva lence so fullof sweeping misrepresen- 

mould a presser tude to the sacredness of property secured by tations of the Anti-Slavery Society, which winds up with 

age, anj ie ry tickets, and of ardent epirits, and in this flowing sentence: * jn that,l mean that whole policy 


lowe 
nd ove ~~ Peds and say you cannot take away that which seems to proceed on the idea that to abhor and ex- 


y Creep. ove penny-worth of it-—-government cannot ecrate slave-holders is the chief end of man, and which 
BVe do, ‘ away that property from its present possessor, with- seems to regard every interest in the church and in the 
ima vat infringing the law of God, ‘Thou shalt not steal." common wealth, as of no more weight than a feather in 
~ eed You recommend strong appeals to the consciences of comparison with the great objectof getting subscribers to 
meee these men and so do we, but in a tangible form. To ap- |the Anti-Slavery Society.” I did not intend to impeach 
yor, ly the principles in my letters. which you cal agrarian | your motives,nor to impeach your character; Lonly meant 
aad | rrnciples, | would say to the lottery dealer who had 'to be understood that, from your unfortunate mode of wri- 


o> You neighbor to gamble away his estate to him, ting so far as the ends of sober fact rather than exaggera- 








sa s 
wf i ye pith him, although the law may protect tion in reference to your opponents is concerned, and from 
ald es you in your crime, give up your base gains, restore so | the influence of your position, in reference to the questions 
nd “ ‘yeh of his property or its value, as your profits from ;to which you have long been wedded, or to which you 
V tebe the folly of your neighbor amounts to. And to the mise- | have been opposed, those who with candor judge of you 
as “* rable man who bad suffered his neighbor to drink up his in these respects and of the abolitionists, will know what 
oe farm, bis home, and the very means of clothing and food | importance to give to such descriptions as those above 
r than fom his family, restore—make good to this beggared | given by you of the Anti-Slavery Society. Permit me 
ecious family the amount of your plunder, or at least your | here, in view of the specimen above quoted, to remark in 
profit from this victim. Such cases as these however | your own language applied to Mr. Garrison's descriptions 
we are not so simple and evident as the case of siaves, whose ' of the slaves.—‘“ Where the truth is covered with such 
: “ claim is urged to compensation even to the amount of lris ' rhetoric as this, the mind naturally seeks relief in recol- 
A ‘ master’s property, if need be. All this indefinite ** de- mete | that a certain figure of speech which the gods call 
e- voting of wealth in singleness of heart, and in the spirit hy yerbole, is sometimes known among men by a very 
ama of justice and love, to the welfare of the oppressed, and di erent name, inasmunh as it is simply putting, in the 
re thas to the payment of the heavy debt which rests upon | place of truth, that which is not true.” Christian Spee- 
. ~ the master,” whilst he denies the right of the outraged | tator, vol. 4, p. 319. 
“ slave to direct pecuniary compensation for his unrequited| In your review of Mrs. Child’s AprraL IN FAVOR OP 
th labor, is of little account. Good as your intentions are in | THAT CLASS OF AMERICANS CALLED Arnicans, (Chris. 
He reference to the discharge of the master’s duty on your} Spec. vol. 6, p. 455) you close in these words—* In the 
ole principles, I fear that such men would say be ye warm- | dusty arena of controversy, sex hasno privilege. If Pal- 
‘a ed, be ye clothed, but practically would not give things {Jas in her armor rushes in where blows are given and re- 
sal which would be needed. I would say to such a man, | ceived, to strike with the furemust, what does she expect, 
= away with your profe-sions of justice and benevolence, so} but that her sex and her divinity will be furgotien? The 
a loug as you refuse to admit my right to pecuniary com- | privilege of woman is, to staud alvof from sucli conflicts. 
= pensation. f she goes into the battle, as doubtless she may, if she 
fn And now, my dear sir, do you not think the public un- | chooses, then she goes to quit herself like a man, and like 
derstand us both? ‘Will it not be safe wo leave our prin-|a man, to submit to the chances of war.’ In this war 
. ciples to the judgment of others? I think I am better| with this distinguished and excellent lady, | find such 
' underst d by the public than by yourself, aad so you | remarks of yours as these— Now we ask are these siate- 
- may think it your happiness to be better understool by | ments the simple and sober verity /"" Again, (p. 448,) 
- the public than by me. Our diserepancies, whatever | ** The story, as Mrs. Childs has set it down, may be ac- 
le they maybe, will-be.seen, I hope, only to establish our | curately told, or it may be stated as erronevusly as some 
- readers in the truth; aud whatever of consistency there | othet things which she has elsewhere narrated after a 
. may be will be to our satisfaction, and connected with a | fashion, almost as remote from the exact truth, as black is 
‘. happy influence. If in any case I have done you any} from white.” Truly, Pallas’ sex and divinity were for- 
* injustice either in statements of your principles, inferen-| gotten; and if the divinity of a gentleman, or even a 
“ ces or conduct I regret it, and when convinced of it shall, | clergyman is uo e furgution, shall he complain ? 
ltrust, be ready to make proper concessions, I aif, Dear Sir, 
. Permit me here to express my surprise at the manner Your friend and Brother, 
: in which you close your last letter to me. If the facts SIMEON 8. JOCELYN. 
. in the case warrant it,.1 shall not complain; but if they| New-Haven, Nov, Lith, 1336. 
of do not, you will not censure me for ing my evi- 
" ——. The rleping is as follows : $F in- Reuicious Summary. 
; impeachrnene of ne nn.) CUE party are wont todo, some | ‘The ordination of the Rev. Benjamin L. Swan. ove, 
Psp pr a gm pr whieh Tt the oe mogger church and society in Fair~Havenr 
° ae dey my personal characterin general. XU) will ‘take place the day afier Thanksgiving, 25th inst. 
. that those who know something of abolitionists | ¢. 5-6 to commence ai one o'clock P Sermon by 
‘ ead sonething of me, will, in-view of my position and of| Rey My. Griggs 3 
; Ui ews ot (ny) opponsnia,® will aod give much credit io} ;; Mapusesipte fot the premium of $200 paid by 4 be 
will nou give much it toy i P ad 
My representations, &c. . 1f Lever “feget myselé ee] 0eFolent gentlemen at the Weel, for the best Tract or 
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Treatise on *‘the obstacles to the world’s conversion ex- 
isting in the present state of ihe church, and the change 
that must take place in her—showing that the eavies and 
jealousies of Christians arising from differences on points 
not easentia’ to salvation, are incunsisteut with pure and 
warm affections towards God and true love to men; and 
that if the conduct of Christions is the great stumbling 
block in the way, a revolution is called for by whatever 
of love they bear the Saviour and his cause,”"—may be 
sent till January Ist, to Rev. Seth Bliss, 5 Cornhill, 
ton—Rev. O. L. Kirtland, 42 North 6th street, Philadel- 
hia, or to Rev. Wm. A. Hallock, 150 Nassau st., New 
Vork. Committee of award, Rev. Thomas H. Skinner, 
D. D., Rev. Ichabod S. Spencer, and Rev. Wm. R. 


Williams. 


An old Connecticut parson, whose peculiaiities of 
preaching were proverbial. was one day told by a parish- 
ioner, that he did'nt like his sermons. ‘ Well,’’ said the 
old man, * I don’t wonder at it—I don't like ’em myself.” 
[t is aiso related of him, that being one day pursued by 
some impudent young rogues, who cried after him, “ Par- 
som M , Parson M , did you know the Devil was 
dead!" he turned round, shook his grey head, and spread 
his hands over them, saying in tones of compassion, 
“ Poor fatherless children.” 


The Rev. S. R. Ely has left the pastoral charge of 
the first Presbyterian elrurch in Carmel, N. Y. and ac- 
cepted a call from the church of Easthampton, L. I. 


Rev. D. Ruell, chaplain of the prisons of Middlesex 
county, England, said that during twenty years he had 
come in contact with more than 100,000 prisoners, and 
that, on examination, he ascertained that every one of 
them had been a Sabbath-breaker. He also stated that 
he never knew a convicted fellon at Newgate who, upon 
inquiry, did not turn out to have been a notorious Sabbath 
breaker. Sir Matthew Hale remarks, ** that of the per- 
sons who were convicted of capital crime while he was 
on the bench, he found only a few who would not con- 
fess that they began their career of wickedness by a neg- 
lect of the duties of the Sabbath, and vicious conduct on 
that day. 


The Novascotian, published at Halifax, relates that 
while the workmen were employed in extending the sec- 
ond span of a new bridge building at Windsor, a chain 
which supported the scaffolding broke, while the tide was 
flowing very rapidly, and 12 men were either slid off or 
threw themselves into the river. In about half a minute, 
daring which the strong current had swept them from un- 
der it—the entire section of the bridge, composing per- 
haps 40 tons of timber, fell upon the spot from which 
they had been carried aa instant before—and. by the 
time they rose to the surface, afforded abundant support 
to those who could not swim. Three or four were bruis- 
ed considerably, but not a single one was either drowned 
or dangerously wounded. 

It is not a little curious, says the editor of the Nova 
scotian, that Windsor should furnish within a short time, 
two very singular manifestations of the power of an over- 
ruling Providence. About a month siace, two men 
launched a bark canoe into a mere duck-pond, within a 
few yards of their habitation—upset it, and were both 
drowned: and here we have twelve men, half of them 
not swimmers, precipitated from a height of 40 feet, into 
the whirling eddies of a rapid river, with 40 pieces of 
timber tumbling around them, and every man escapes. 


We understand that Rev. John Mitchell, recently of 
Fair Haven, has received an unanimous call from the 














Edward's Church, Northam; ee 
charge of Rev. John Todd. mpton, recentiy unde 
The reinforcement for the Tamul M I88iON, ep 
of Rev. Messrs. Ward, Cherry. and several oon 
expected to sailfrom Boston, in the ship Sarace, , >" 
dras, on Monday the 21st inst. » for My 


On Friday evéfiing, the 4th inst. the Rey 
Mc Lane was ordained and installed, as he A, 
bytery of New York, as pastor of the Madison Pe 
church in that citv. The Rev. Charles Hajj i, 
and made the ordaining prayer; sermon fe 
Dr. Skinner; charge to the pastor by the Rev. tas 


Smith ; charge to the people by the Rev. E. F. Hert. 
tel 


Ata late meeting ofthe Synod of Philadelphia , 
lution was unanimously, to raise for the Wear 
Board of Foreign Missions, the sum of $30,(0) . 
Wilson, a nye. of the Western Board, mt. 
lately returned from his station, after having buriej ,,," 
a beloved wife, advocated the resolution with much fee, 
ing, and concluded by offering to the Board his ettin 
property, amounting to one thousand dollars! 41.9 1.» 
ing held on the subject of the resolution soon after i; ind 
passed, eleven thousand dollars were pledged by the mex, 
bers of the Synod, and at another meeting held in ,, 
evening, an individual whose name was not Mentioned 
obligated himself to pay over the ha'f of his Property 
(valued at about $30,000, making the half about 815,(9) 
to the Western Board and announcing the intentirg ,; 
himself and three children to consecrate themselves iy, 
the remainder of their property to the cause of missions 
the heathen. 


' 


Newark, N. J. Oct. 1836. 
Rev. Mra. Armsrrone, 
Dear Sir—The First Presbyterian church and om. 
gregation in this city take pleasure in expressing the: 
attachment to the American Board of Commissioners 





Foreign Missions, and wish to take their full share in tie 
priviledge of sending forth, at once, the forty mission fan- 
ilies who are waiting the pleasure of the churches in x. 
spect to their destiny as missionaries. We have resolved 
to bear the expense of ing forth two of these fami- 
lies, and I think you may add the young man of whom 
we have heard, destined for Western Africa. You ma 
draw upon us, at once, for two thousand dollars, and | 
think I can assure you of five hundred more in tix 
course of the year. Permit me to add that | have #- 
dom seen an offering more cheerfully given, and if ne- 

to send forth these forty families, this amour 
could easily be doubled in our congregation. 

Yours truly, A. D. Eppr. 


Ruope Istanp.—The general assembly have 4p 
pointed the tst of December next. as a day of gener’ 
thanksgiving and praise. 


———— 








MARRIED. 

At Derby, on the 7th inst., by the Rev. L. D. How 
ell, Mr. Josiah Smith, to Miss Betsey Allen, bot o 
that place. 

In Andover, on Wednesday the 9th inst., by the Rev. 
Jesse Page, the Rev. Asa D. Smith, Pastor of the Bra: 
nerd Presbyterian Church, New-York City, to Miss 5© 
rah Ann, daugh:er of John Adams, Esq., of Andover. 

In Middlebury, on the 17th October, by the Rev. J 
son Atwater, Mr. Sylvester Bronson to Miss Emily E. 

















Hamblin. 
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